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Ir is rarely that wethave taken up a book with larger expec- 
tations, and laid it down with a completer disappointment, than 
Mr. Sanborn’s Life of John Brown. 

There was everything to encourage us to expect a book of 
incomparable interest and value. There was the most heroic 
and statuesque figure in recent history to be delineated. There 
was the most thrilling episode in the epic of American emanci- 
pation to be narrated. There were some of the most character- 
istie seenes of American life to be depicted, tender, grotesque, 
awful, pathetic or sometimes of idyllic beauty. And the author 
seemed just the man for the work. He is a writer of unques- 
tionable ability and good taste, both in prose and in verse. He 
has an honorable record of devotion to humane enterprises. 
He was not only one of the singularly diverse multitude in all 
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parts of the country with whom the career of his hero came in 
contact, but he was the youngest of the six trusted friends who 
were admitted to the secret of that fatal plot which ended on 
the scaffold at Charlestown. He was the faithful friend of the 
survivors of Brown’s heroic family, and the depositary of ample 
stores of authentic material, which he has increased by his own 
diligence. And at the right point of time, when the lapse of 
a quarter-century had just ripened the subject for the most 
effective treatment, he set his hand to the task. By what effort 
of intellect he has been able to avoid producing one of the 
great biographies of all literature, it is not easy to understand. 
But he has avoided it with complete and impressive success, 
There are good sentences in the book, and even good pages; 
and there are abundant good materials; but the book is a liter. 
ary failure. 

The author’s main fault is his inability to tell a consecutive 
story. He deals freely in the pluperfect and future perfect 
tenses; and the reader is continually annoyed by announce. 
ments of what he is coming to by-and-by, and explanations of 
matters that had failed of due mention in their proper places, 
In this zig-zag fashion the story hitches along, and at the end ofit 
one feels that a vast profusion of unnecessary and unimportant 
details has crowded out matters of essential importance to the 
mere understanding of the story, to say nothing of things that 
would have contributed immensely to heighten the vividnes 
and picturesqueness, and thus the substantial truthfulness of it 
The writer has not been able to keep steadfastly in mind that 
he was writing for a generation removed by more than twenty- 
five years and by a great social revolution, from personal 
knowledge of the events of which he speaks. His guorum 
pars fui is not always a help to him—it sometimes hinder 
him from the adequate narration of essential facts which it 
seems to him as if every one must know. Thus he gives only 
the most casual passing mention to the great work of Mr. Hale 
in organizing the Emigrant Aid Society ;* and to the character 































*It was no inadvertence in the biographers of Mr. Garrison, but 
characteristic of the school in which they were trained, that they could 
find no language but that of insult to bestow on the man who first it 
our time organized an effectual check to the spread of American slavery. 
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of that army of crusaders—in some companies of which, it 
was said, every fourth man was a college graduate—who 
marched across the continent westward and southward to the 
notes of Whittier’s hymn: 


‘* We cross the prairies, as of old 
Our fathers crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free.” 


Another conspicuous defect in Mr. Sanborn’s story is his 
failure to sketch in the accessory figures. We are made aware 
that he did have a handful of men with him at Harper’s Ferry, 
for we have the number and names of them; but who and 
what they were, and whence they came, is left vague. And 
that immense tableau at the end, when all the thrones and 
dominations and virtues and powers of the slave interest rush 
in together upon the stage and group themselves around the 
calm’ figure of the bleeding warrior, while the world stands 
agaze at them, is an opportunity for historical painting that is 
almost wasted. Some glimpses we get of the foremost figures. 
There is a voluble fanatic, Governor Wise, overawed by the 
presence of a real hero; and chivalrous Lieutenant Green 
valiantly striking away at the prostrate and wounded man after 
he had surrendered ; and Colonel Robert E. Lee, zealous against 
rebellion, representing the army of the United States; and 
high and mighty Mason, of the First Families of Virginia; 
and Vallandigham, the dough-face. But one will have to turn 
tothe volume of Zhe Tribune for 1859, to get, in the extraordi- 
nary letters from Charlestown at the time of the trial and execu- 
tion, any just idea of the crowds whose grotesque and farcical 
aspect only deepened the solemn dignity of the closing scenes 
of the tragedy. 

Altogether, the world has yet to wait for the Life of John 
Brown to be written—a work for which this volume and a sec- 
ond, which is foreshadowed in the Introduction, on “The 
Companions of John Brown,” may be regarded as Mémoires 
pour servir.* But the world ean the better afford to wait for 

*There is no occasion to particularize small details of criticism. 


One safe understatement is found on page 81, where the author offers it 
as a conjecture that ‘‘ John Brown seems io have been for a short time 
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a biography, having the essence and spirit of it already, in Mr, 
Stedman’s admirable ballad of “ Old Brown, Osawatomie 
Brown.” 

One of the striking facts incident to John Brown’s life, 
which became notable as soon as he rose, just before his death, 
into fame, was the very wide personal connections and acquain- 
tances which he had made in the course of his generally 
obscure career. Every body seemed, all at once, to have some 
reminiscence of him. Two widely ramified New England 
families, well known in public life, the Humphreys and the 
Hallocks, recognized him as a kinsman; and in the East and 
the West men began to recall, sometimes from recent memory, 
sometimes from more remote, the grave, silent, plain man, 
whom they had happened to meet, as pioneer, as farmer, ag 
wool-merchant, and by-and-by as “ Oid Osawatomie Brown.” 

Of these casual associations with other lives, there was one 
which, although of no considerable importance in itself, was 
nevertheless so conterminous, as one might say, with Brown’s 
life, as to afford a convenient thread on which to string together 
a few observations on his career. 

In the month of December, 1804, there arrived, oa foot, at 
the western boundary of Connecticut, a young missionary, ex- 
hansted by the foot journey through mud and snow, from the 
field of his unsuccessful labors among the heathen Indians of 
Michigan. On the way he had rested awhile at some of those 
























at the Morris Academy in Connecticut.” On pages 589-591, he prints a 
long letter from John Brown to his old teacher at that Academy. Ifa 
little pains had been spent in making a better Index, some such discrep- 
ancies would have been discovered and corrected. 

But there is one inexcusable misrepresentation on page 187, of a sort 
which requires pertinacious contradiction the more persistently it is 
reiterated. Mr. Sanborn is not young enough to be pardonable for speak- 
ing of ‘‘the Abolitionists, ending with Garrison, Lincoln and Phillips.” 
We can not permit it to be forgotten that Mr. Lincoln never throughout 
his career encountered from any other quarter such malignant opposi- 
tion, such scurrilous defamation, as he met at the hands of the faction 
whose representatives now lose no opportunity of saying ‘‘ we and Lin- 
coln,” and go into the court of history as claimants of his estate. 
According to our recollection, the favorite epithet which Wendell Phil- 
lips had selected from his extensive and malodorous repertory, with 
which to characterize Abraham Lincoln, was the epithet of ‘‘blood- 


hound,” 
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clearings on “the Western Reserve” where settlers from Con- 
necticut were just beginning to break the immemorial and in- 
terminable forest; and had come back to his native State, not 
only laden with news of kinsfolk and neighbors in the wilder- 
ness, but burning with a great thought which he was eager to 
kindle in other minds—the thought of organizing Christian 
colonization for the new country. Coming thus into Litchfield 
County, he found a ready welcome among the old friends of 
the settlers of the town of Hudson. It was a bright excep- 
tion in his long, weary itinerary when he writes from Hartford, 
“Mr. Owen Brown brought me from Torrington to this place 
in his sleigh. Tell Squire Hudson that Mr. Brown and his 
friends calculate to move on next summer.” 

The day when this footsore missionary, David Bacon, rested 
at the farm-house of Owen Brown of Torrington, to be 
“brought on his way after a godly sort” on the morrow, he 
saw, beside the wife, and the eldest daughter of six and a half 
years old, and little two-year-old Salmon, the eldest son, John, 
a boy of four years and a half. This was the family which, 
with the open spring of 1805, started with their ox-teams by 
the route through Pennsylvania, arriving at Hudson on the 27th 
of July, where the missionary Bacon had arrived nearly five 
months before them, and had been busy as pastor over these 
“sheep in the wilderness,” and as evangelist through all the 
settlements round about. 

Pioneer days are heroic days, in every land and age. And 
no one who knows in detail the story of the early days of the 
Western Reserve will think it strange to put the best parts of 
that history into comparison with the history of the coloniza- 
tion of New England. This town of Hudson was founded in 
the spirit of the Pilgrim piety, which was well represented in 
the godly family of Owen Brown. At this day, if one wishes 
to find a typical Connecticut town of the old unmixed Puritan 
strain, he should look for it in the “New Connecticut,” not in 
the Old. 

Here the children of the pioneers grew up surrounded with 
many influences of a sort to invigorate a noble manhood. The 
immense toil of subduing the forest, not unmingled with peril ; 
the close contact with nature, and seclusion from whatever is cor- 
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rupting or frivolizing in the world; a community so small that 
the children are necessarily much in the society of their seniors, 
men and women made grave by great burdens; and not least, 
the company of few books, and these of a mature and solid 
quality ; the church as the center of society ; the Bible as the 
one classic, and a theology which insisted to the uttermost on 
supreme and unreserved consecration to God as the beginning 
of human duty; these were among the influences that had 
their part in the making of John Brown. 

The oldest child of the missionary was Leonard Bacon, two 
years younger than John Brown, and only a little more than 
five years old when the Bacon family removed from Hudson 
to new and severer privations in the founding of the Christian 
town of Tallmadge. But the little boy still remembered, after 
he had come to gray hairs and honorable fame, how Owen 
Brown and his children came to be neighbors to the mission- 
ary’s “little hut”—Owen Brown, who stuttered painfully 
whenever he opened his mouth to speak, save only that as often 
as he lifted up his voice to pray, “the string of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spoke plain.” It is not eight years since the 
oldest survivor of the pioneers of Hudson, the venerable Mrs. 
Harvey Baldwin, daughter of “Squire Hudson,” comparing 
her recollections with those of Dr. Bacon, reminded him of 
the famous closing exhibition of the school (it must have been 
in the spring of 1807) which concluded with a Dialogue out of 
the Columbian Orator, between William Penn and Hernando 
Cortez on the treatment of the Indians, in which little Leon- 
ard Bacon, at the age of five, as William Penn, carried with 
him the unanimous sympathies of the audience in favor of a 
mild policy, while big John Brown, aged seven, in the charac- 
ter of Cortez, was the advocate of sterner measures. 

The years of John Brown’s wholly private life down to 1855 
are almost as well worth narrating as the later years, for the 
pictures which they afford of the pure, manly, religious charac 
ter of a plain, honest man in whom was so much of simple 
dignity and nobleness that common things in his life could 
neither be vulgar nor commonplace. He “ set the Lord always 
before him ” as a righteous God and a merciful, and this pres 
ence gave a solemn, serious earnestness to all his life which was 
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a background on which the tenderness and loving-kindness that 
were as characteristic of him as his magnificent courage, stood 
out in beautiful relief, and which was lighted up now and then 
with gleams of that peculiar humor which the transatlantic in- 
tellect may learn to appreciate, but which is never produced 
except on American soil. 

There are many sayings of Brown which a rhetorician might 
quote to illustrate the force that lies in under-statement; as 
when he remarked that “negroes behaved so much like folks, 
he almost thought they were so;” or as when he said of the 
“bogus” chief justice of Kansas that “he had a perfect right 
to be hung.” It was quite in his father’s idiom that Owen 
Brown said of his brothers “I never could discover the least 
sign of cowardice about those boys. . . None of us ever 
made much pretension to being scared.” 

Some of his sententious sayings deserve to live, and will live 
among the nation’s proverbs. ‘Say to Ruth to be all that to- 
day which she intends to be to-morrow.” “It is a source of 
the utmost comfort to feel that I retain a warm place in the 
sympathies, affections and confidence of my most familiar ac- 
quaintance, my family; @ man can hardly get into difficulties 
too big to be surmounted, if he has a firm foothold at home. 
Remember that.” Luke Parsons relates: “ while we were hur- 
rying on by ourselves [to the fight at Black Jack] Brown said, 
‘Parsons, were you ever under fire? I said ‘No; butI will 
obey orders. Tell me what you want me to do.’ He said, 
‘Take more care to end life well than to live long.’” 

In fact, Brown had a narrow escape from being a writer and 
talker. He lacked no intellectual requisite for it. But the in- 
fluence of old Owen Brown, who could pray but could not 
talk, abode upon him. Coming out of a speech-making and 
risolving convention of Kansas Free-State men, he remarked 
in his ancestral dialect: “Great cry and little wool—all talk 
and no cider.” And the strange antics of a Garrison “ Anni- 
versary” at Boston drew from him the disgusted exclama- 
tion, “Talk! talk!” It was his absolute sincerity that saved 
him. A little rhetoric, and the world would have lost the 
homely simplicity of his letters—“ a grace beyond the reach of 
art””—and would have lost not a little of the noble dignity of 
his life and death. 
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“ZOf the majestic courage of the man, it is superfluous to 
speak. The whole world stood still to admire it. Said Goy, 
Wise, publicly : 

‘* He is a man of clear head, of courage, fortitude, and simple ingen- 
uousness. He is cool, collected, and indomitable, and it is but just to 
him to say that he was humane to his prisoners, and he inspired me 
with great trust in his integrity as a manof truth. . . . Colonel 
Washington says that he was the coolest and firmest man he ever 
saw in defying danger and death. With one son dead by his side, 
and another shot through, he felt the pulse of his dying son with one 
hand, held his rifle with the other, and commanded his men with the 
utmost composure.” 


But the thing which most impresses the reader of his letters, 
and especially of that series of family letters addressed “ to my 
dear wife and children, every one,” is the beautiful tenderness 
of his affections, and the gentler graces of character which 
marked this fierce fighter whose very name was a terror through 
the Southwest. His daughter Ruth “ always noticed his peeu- 
liar tenderness and devotion to his father. In cold weather he 
always tucked the bedclothes around grandfather when he 
went to bed, and would get up in the night to ask him if he 
slept warm,—always seeming so kind and loving to him that 
his example was beautiful to see.” 

It would be pleasant, if there were space for it, to transcribe 
more of these reminiscences in which Ruth Thompson, with a 
simplicity not unlike her father’s, recalls the incidents of their 
family life. 

‘‘ Hearing that the small-pox was in one of the mountain towns not 
far from us, he made the long journey into the wilderness, and came to 
our house early one morning, fearing my husband had not been vaccin- 
ated, and so might get the small-pox. We were much surprised to see 
him ; and when he told us what brought him back, I thought was there 
ever such love and care as his! When any of the family were sick, he 
did not often trust watchers to care for the sick one, but sat up himself, 
and was like a tender mother. At one time he sat up every night for 
two weeks while mother was sick, for fear he would oversleep if he 
went to bed, and then the fire would go out and she take cold. No one 
outside of his own family can ever know the mingled strength and ten- 
derness of his character. . . . On leaving us finally to go to Kansas that 
summer, he said, ‘If it is so painful for us to part, with the hope of 
meeting again, how dreadful must be the feelings of hundreds of poor 
slaves who are separated for life !’” 
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Thus from the center of his own home thetender love of this 
stern, grave man widened out over humanity, and was provoked 
into terrible indignation at the sight of oppression and injustice. 
But the love which he cherished toward his own enemies even 
when he recognized in them the enemies of righteousness, was 
nothing less than Christ-like. The absence of bitter judgment 
and evil speech from his correspondence is very remarkable. 
A good critic has justly said, “throughout the whole Life of 
John Brown, there is not so much of invective and bitterness 
as is found in a single page of Mr. Garrison. The habitual 
mildness of John Brown’s language, even under very strong 
provocation, was as wonderful as was the might of his acts.”* 
His most terrible deeds were as devoid of personal vindictive- 
ness as the sheriff’s solemn execution of a sentence. In giving 
the final orders to his little band as they started for Harper’s 
Ferry, he concluded: “and now, gentlemen, let me press this 
one thing on your minds. You all know how dear life is to 
you, and how dear your lives are to your friends; and in re- 
membering that, consider that the lives of others are as dear to 
them as yours are to you. Do not, therefore, take the life of 
any one if you can possibly avoid it; but if it is necessary to 
take life in order to save your own, then make sure work of it.” 
In the midst of the mad defense at the Ferry, the same attribute 
of humanity shines strangely out. Captain Dangerfield, one of 
Brown’s prisoners in the engine house, says: 

“During a sharp fight one of Brown’s sons was killed. Brown did 
not leave his post at the porthole ; but when the fighting was over he 
walked to his son’s body, straightened out his limbs, took off his trap- 
ping, and then, turning to me, said : ‘ This is the third son I have lost 
in this cause.” Another son had been shot in the morning, and was then 
dying, having been brought in from the street. Often, during the 
affair in the engine house, when his men would want to fire upon some- 
one who might be seen passing, Brown would stop them, saying, ‘ Don’t 
shoot ; that man is unarmed.’” 

It would be interesting to cite illustrations of the romantic 
and poetic feeling which tinged the life of this plain farmer 
and fighter—that moved him, for example, to transport from 
Connecticut to his clearing in the Adirondacks the granite grave- 
stone of his grandfather, the Revolutionary captain; and to 


* The National Baptist, February 18, 1886. 
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make a first point, in his Virginia foray, to capture Colonel 
Washington, that he might lead the emancipated negroes with 
the Washington sword. In his silent way he was a poet by in. 
stinct. 

The two little boys that were mates in the school at Hudson 
spent each one his lifetime in strenuous conflict against slavery ; 
but along such different lines that probably enough they did 
not hear of each other again until the whole country became 
embroiled over the troubles in Kansas, in which John Brown 
was so conspicuous. And at that time when the old school- 
mates came together, the judgment of Leonard Bacon agreed 
with that of most of the friends of Kansas in mistrusting the 
leadership of Brown. He was the spokesman of the citizens of 
New Haven at the memorable reception of Governor Robinson, 
and commended that policy of forbearance to the uttermost 
which Robinson had commended to his persecuted and outraged 
fellow-citizens in the weighty phrase, “ your wrongs are your 
strength.” And the objection to the violent acts of Brown 
was not only that they were precipitate, but that they were 
the acts of a private person, with no pretense of public au 
thority. It had been solemnly adjudged in the tribunal of 
Brown’s secret conscience, in view of all the evidence that 
he could find, that a certain gang of ruffians in his neigh 
borhood had been guilty of murder and like crime, and were 
contemplating other murders. Consequently he organized 4 
party, surprised them in the night, took them from their beds 
one by one down to the brook, and there, with the calmnes 
and solemnity of an act of religious worship, put them to the 
sword. Here was a person whose convictions of duty, how 
ever religiously sincere, were well calculated to make him 
an embarrassing associate. It was the conviction of those met 
who led the Free State movement that the monstrous in: 
quities and outrages that were perpetrated in Kansas under the 
pretense of law, and under the protection of the prostituted 
and defiled government of the United States, were best 
be resisted in the name of government and law; and not by 
private vendetta, however righteously conceived and cour 
ageously inflicted. And who, beside Mr. Sanborn and M. 
Higginson, will deny that they were right? The worst thing 
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in Mr. Sanborn’s book is his acrimonious attack on the ofticers 
of the Free State government of Kansas for taking the only 
attitude toward John Brown and his proprio Marte campaigns 
and “ executions” which it was reasonable or possible for them 
to take. Even the fact that they afterward gratefully recog- 
nized that his terrible deeds did actually inure to the advan- 
tage of that cause which they might so perilously have com- 
promised, does not in the least impeach the wisdom or the 
right of their disengaging themselves from complicity with 
him and declining to justify him. It is one thing to prove 
that Brown acted with an honest, righteous and unselfish pur- 
pose ; it is a second thing to show that the effect of his act 
seemed to be good ; and it is quite a different thing from either, 
to maintain that it is right for a private person, having satisfied 
himself that certain individuals deserve death, and that society 
would be better off without them, to call five men out of their 
beds at night, and split their skulls successively with a cut- 
lass. But Mr. Sanborn does not clearly see the distinction, 
nor perceive that the only one of his arguments in vindication 
of his hero which is tenable, is the argument of self-defense, 
which seems, from his ex-parte statement, to be well sustained. 
And when he goes on to say (page 268), “ yet we who praise 
Grant for those military movements which caused the bloody 
death of thousands, are so inconsistent as to denounce Brown 
for the death of these five men in Kansas; war is murder ;” 
and much more of such deplorable drivel,—the best excuse we 
can make for him is to remember that he learned his casuistry 
among those shining lights of ethical science, the non-resistant 
abolitionists of Boston. 

The impression prevailed to some extent among the Kansas 
people, that Brown was of unsound mind. And there were 
circumstances that tended to confirm this view. One of his 
sons, John, a cultivated man, and a notably bright and grace- 
ful writer, as his quoted letters show, was liable to attacks of 
periodical insanity, and, under the devilish treatment of the 
border-ruffians who took him prisoner, went off into raving 
mania. Another son, Frederick, is spoken of by his brother 
Owen as at times “a little flighty.” And there were other 
things in Brown’s own course beside his conceptions of a 
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peculiar standard of duty applicable to himself, that led some 
to suspect a morbid condition of his mind. The last occasion 
on which the two disputants in the log school-house at Hudson 
saw each other was at the celebration of the founding of the 
neighbor town of Tallmadge, in 1859, just before Brown’s 
departure for Harper’s Ferry. Leonard Bacon, the son of the 
missionary founder, had just concluded an historical discourse, 
when, from the rear of the audience in the great tent, they 
were startled with a sudden cry: “Mr. Moderator! may I be 
permitted to add a few remarks on the subject of American 
slavery?’ The orator asked an explanation of the incident 
and was told that the voice came from Old Osawatomie Brown, 
who had been quite crazed by the sufferings and bereavements 
inflicted on him in Kansas. A few months later, when the 
heroic old man lay under sentence of death at Charlestown, 
his old schoolmate made an almost hopeless effort in his behalf, 
writing to Governor Wise an account of this incident, and 
urging on him the consideration how much more it would be 
for the dignity and the safety of the State of Virginia, instead 
of treating this wild foray as a serious enterprise of rational 
men, to deal with it as the delirium of a disordered mind—to 
confine his prisoner as a lunatic, instead of putting on his gray 
head the crown of martyrdom before the sympathy and admi- 
ration of all mankind. Needless to say that the excitable head 
of Wise was inaccessible to fact or argument looking in that 
direction; and that if he had been persuaded, he would in 
vain have attempted to withstand the panic fury of his people. 

This plea of insanity had more pertinence to the question of 
executive discretion, than it would have had to Brown’s judi- 
cial trial. But it has no application at all to the case of the 
six gentlemen—Gerrit Smith, Theodore Parker, T. W. Hig: 
ginson, 8S. G. Howe, G. L. Stearns and F. B. Sanborn, who 
abetted the wild scheme which brought the grand old hero to 
the gallows. There was neither lunacy nor any appreciable 
amount of heroism in their part of the business, to be pleaded 
in mitigation of their folly. Neither have the beneficent 
ulterior consequences which flowed from the sublime dignity 
of Brown’s martyrdom any bearing upon the question of the 
right or wrong of his enterprise. It would have been just as 
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virtuous in itself if the actual results had been disastrous 
without mitigation. The right or wrong of entering on it 
must be judged from the case as known at the time, and not 
by things that happened afterwards. And the case as then 
known, according to the best showing of Mr. Sanborn in his 
own defense, was not one to justify the Harper’s Ferry foray. 

Two conditions are necessary to justify armed insurrection 
against established government: first, a righteous cause; 
second, a reasonable prospect of success. Few revolutions 
since the world began have been started with a more legiti- 
mate reason to expect success, than the insurrection led by 
Jefferson Davis; it was condemned by the utter baseness and 
wickedness of its motives and aims. Never, since the begin- 
ning of governments, has there been more righteous cause for 
rebellion than was found in the Virginia of 1859, and never a 
more unselfish heroism than in the attempt of John Brown. 
But of this attempt his confederate and biographer writes: 
“even now, as we look back on it, it seems devoid of the ele- 
ments which would make success possible” (p. 122). Now to 
make an attempt at insurrection that is devoid of the possi- 
bility of success is wrong; the impressive and unlooked-for 
piety of Mr. Sanborn’s reflections on the later outcome of the 
affair do not justify it; and the argument that divine provi- 
dence used it for the furtherance of beneficent ends is very 
much like the old argument that we used to hear in defense of 
negro slavery, and not one whit more tenable. 

The argument of a special revelation to John Brown, 
“making known God’s will to him in advance,” as to a 
“prophetic, heaven-appointed man,” and of the right of the 
Supreme Being to grant dispensations from his own laws— 
this has a familiar sound ; and as we read, we seem to find in 
the pages of our Concord friend a transcript from some old- 
fashioned commentator on Joshua and the Judges. “There 
is a divine antinomianism,” quoth he, “‘as well as a loose and 
diabolic one.” “This is a high doctrine, applying only to 
heroes; but it holds good of John Brown, and particularly in 
regard to the Pottawatomie executions” (p. 248). But who is 
to be the judge of the measure of heroism, and of the evidence 
of supernatural revelation, requisite to suspend the obligation 
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of divine and human laws, he does not inform us. In the cage 
of the Virginia invasion, this delicate function was assumed 
by such eminently discreet persons as Mr. Higginson, and Mr. 
Gerrit Smith, and young Mr. Sanborn, whose youth might 
be pleaded in his excuse, did he not repeat his folly in his 
maturity. 

This line of argument is too unfamiliar to this biographer to 
be handled by him with good judgment. Otherwise he would 
surely have reminded his hearers that this defense on the 
ground of an inward supernatural divine command, however 
satisfactory am foro conscientie@ is worthless in foro publico, 
Of such inward transactions between the prophetic soul and 
God, the administration of public justice can take no cogni- 
zance. If Abraham sacrifices his son Isaac, he must, under any 
form of civilized jurisprudence, suffer the penalties for that 
ease provided. If Samuel is divinely summoned to take 
Agag from the hands of the civil authorities and hew 
him in pieces before the Lord, Samuel must understand 
that the summons involves, for him, the gallows or the 
lunatic asylum. It implies not the slightest disparagement, on 
the part of the State, of the reality of divine revelation to the 
individual, when it warns all persons who have or may have a 
divine call to kill, that this involves in itself an equally clear 
divine call to suffer the consequences, and adorn their faith by 
martyrdom. 

There was absolutely nothing that the State of Virginia 
could do but find the majestic old hero to be guilty or insane. 
No government can suffer a hostile invasion of its territory to 
go unpunished, even when it is undertaken with a permit 
from Mr. Sanborn. It was not “a public murder,” it was the 
due and necessary execution of law, when one of the noblest 
men in the world’s history went from his prison to the death 
of a criminal, having the confidence of a certain faith and the 
comfort of a reasonable, religious and holy hope, in favor with 
God, and in perfect charity with all the world. But that 
verdict will stand which was rendered at the time by John A. 
Andrew, afterward “the war-governor” of Massachusetts: 
“whatever may be thought of John Brown’s acts, John Brown 


himself was right.” 
LEONARD WOOLSEY Bacon. 
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ArticLte I].—REFORM. 


I. THe PouiricAL MACHINE. 


THE War of the Rebellion witnessed an enormous develop- 
ment of public power entrusted to the government, without 
supplying a single new definition of the manner in which it 
was to be created or employed. On the contrary, the estab- 
lished definitions lost much of their clearness and binding 
force in circumstances which had never been anticipated and 
for which they were inadequate. The government was left 
with a practically unlimited right of arming for the emerg- 
ency in any manner it thought best. What saved the situa- 
tion was the fact that the war furnished ample occupation for 
the entire armament. All the revenue that could be raised, all 
the troops and fleets and equipments that could be collected, 
barely sufficed for the work it had to do. Impelled by the 
irresistible determination of the people behind it, tasked to the 
limit of its resources by the resistance it encountered, it had 
neither the opportunity nor the means to further any special 
interests of its own. There were all the inevitable wastes and 
scandals of public expenditure when war breaks out unex- 
pectedly in a populous and wealthy community, but they were 
not in the intention and no part of the policy of the govern- 
ing body itself. It remained from the outbreak to the end of 
the struggle the inspired agent of the nation’s will, the single- 
minded trustee of its power, securing from its long possession 
no more than the legitimate honors and emoluments of dis- 
interested service. 

But peace came with something like the abruptness of the 
war, at once depriving the people of its paramount purpose 
and an exorbitant power of its principal occupation. The 
task of decentralizing the vast accumulation, of reducing ex- 
penses and readjusting taxation, fell to an administration set 
free from all constraints of urgent necessities or imminent 
perils, and abandoned to the promptings of its own wisdom 
and conscience. Now no body of men is fit for a trust like 
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that. It may have none but the purest motives and the 
soundest doctrines, it may perfectly understand that all power 
belongs to the people which furnishes it and must be reduced 
to the measure of the people’s wants, it may welcome the un- 
hampered initiative confided to it as an opportunity for render- 
ing the people signal service ; it cannot resist the open pressure 
and the insidious seductions to which it is exposed as the pos. 
sessor of an undefined prerogative and of unguarded resources. 
For however admirable its composition or however lofty its 
standards, it is a dependent and perishable organism, undergo- 
ing incessant wastes, in need of incessant repairs. By acci- 
dent, by the disgusts of office, by the intrigues of rivals and 
the fluctuations of constituencies, the better men are elimi- 
nated one by one and the better ideals, until at last, with the 
ceaseless infiltrations of worse and meaner elements, the char- 
acter of the whole compound is transformed and the agent of 
the people turned into the willing tool of classes that have 
usurped the people’s place. 

In all this there is nothing surprising or new. It is but a 
revival under democratic forms of the immemorial abuses of 
political history. The existence of an effective power not dis- 
tinctly appropriated to specific uses, is what has precipitated 
the evolution of every government and laid the foundations of 
every despotism. Either the government administers its trust 
conscientiously in the interest of the whole community to 
whom it belongs, or confiscates the trust outright to its own 
use. In either case it lets loose cupidities on which it had not 
reckoned, yields up fragment after fragment of its possession, 
until its generous, or selfish isolation has disappeared in a 
broader community of interests. It is a scandalous kind of 
evolution, no doubt, in which like the brute collisions of nat- 
ural selection, the strongest force gets the best of it and deter- 
mines the result, whatever its moral quality may be. But in 
the distant perspective is always the waiting body of the peo- 
ple, rightful owner of the spoils in dispute, and needing only 
a touch of higher consciousness to complete the process, to 
crown the whole evolution by entering into its own. 

No stronger or truer men were to be had in the United 
States than the men in office at the opening of Lincoln’s sec- 
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ond administration. The peremptoriness of the public temper 
and the searching ordeals of the war had cleared out the inca- 
pables and the half-hearted, and brought to the front the men 
required for the work. A better government may be conceiv- 
able but it is certain that none better was possible at the time. 
The defect of the body lay in the speciality of its training, or 
more exactly of its over-training. Not only did the experi- 
ence and the habits of the war unfit it for the widely different 
tasks of returning peace; it brought to them faculties ex- 
hausted by long labors and excitements, a lassitude that ac- 
corded perfectly with the universal reaction in public affairs. 
It is at least possible that Lincoln, whose captivating person- 
ality had moulded and leavened the whole mass around him, . 
and who was already busy with the problems of the future, 
would have kept his associates to their work and taken the 
country by a short cut straight to the solutions we are approach- 
ing by wide circuits to-day. This was the chance, one of a 
thousand years, that was taken off by the idiotic bullet of the 
Virginian Brutus. The death of Lincoln removed the pro- 
pelling power and the guiding intellect of the ministry, and at 
the same time broke up, so to say, its nervous system. From 
the moment of the shock it fell into a kind of feverish and 
fretful irritability that used up its energies in unseemly panics, 
as upon the surrender of the last southern army to Sherman, 
or in sterile conflicts, as during the long wrangle with Andrew 
Johnson. 

In due time the place left vacant was taken by Grant, under 
the happiest auspices and with every reason for expecting that 
after his own fashion he would resume and finish Lincoln’s 
task. In every hour of trial the steadfast and indomitable 
temper of the man had shaken off the stolidity, or lethargy, 
which was the background, one may almost say the basis of 
his character, and had risen without effort to the height of the 
situation. Why not again? There is no more impressive 
figure in our history, and the reason I take to be that his pow- 
erful intellect did its work patiently in an unclouded and 
untroubled atmosphere, perfectly protected from trepidations 
of any kind by constitutional insensibility to what was going 
on beyond his view. “ Grant,” said Sherman, in the peculiar 
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dialect he affects, “ doesn’t care ad what the enemy is do 
ing when he can’t see him, and it scares me like h——.” | 
will not do to call this lack of imagination, or of intuition, o 
of reasoning power; for his campaigns, whatever may be said 
of their technical merits, have an almost epic unity, due t 
unmistakable inspirations of true genius set to a great work 
It was an affair of nerves and the moral constitution, a certain 
massive immobility in the midst of excitements and distrae 
tions that kept all the higher faculties free for the business ip 
hand. But when this was finished and the stimulus with 
drawn, the fundamental temperament resumed its sway. There 
was apparently no urgent work to be done at Washington 
when Grant got there, nothing that imposed itself like a 
enemy in line of battle; only the mustering forces of an ob 
scure and unfamiliar problem that quite escaped his attention 
Accordingly the trait of his two administrations is not the in 
capacity for civic affairs he is so often charged with—he wa 
capable of anything that roused him to action; it was shee 
mental indolence and insensitiveness. He remained as uncon 
scious of the scandals multiplying around him as he was, at the 
last, of the transparent scoundrelism that wrecked his private 
fortunes. Thus he perfectly represented in the highest offic 
of the State the torpor of public opinion, the abstention ani 
indifference of the people that gave up the government to it 
own instincts; while by all the nobler traits of his character 
the incorruptible simplicity, the bonhomie, the large, uncritt 
eal faith he had in other men, he opened wider the door to th 
corrupting influences of the time. 

But the first distinct complication of motives and the fim 
radical departure in public policy came with the revivig 
strength and pretensions of the Democratic party. It is clew 
that at this moment the party had not recovered the supreme 
qualification of the regular opposition in a representative gor 
ernment, the readiness to take office at any time upon a distiné 
issue, with principles and a policy of its own. The northen 
wing of it had no principles distinguishable from those of th 
Republicans, which it had loyally supported; the southen 
wing had none but the doctrines of slavery and secession, whid 
had been stamped out by armed force and were no longer# 
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actuality in American politics. The only intelligible motive 
the party, as a whole, had for resuming office was the posses- 
sion of office, since short of precipitating a new rebellion it 
had no alternative but to adopt the policy and finish the work 
of its predecessors ; that is, of the men indicated by every pos- 
sible consideration of justice and expediency as the men for 
the task. The government therefore was perfectly right in 
using any proper means for preventing a transfer that would 
have amounted to a disastrous revolution. But what it failed 
to see was the fact that the transfer would also have been a 
scandalous inconsequence in political thinking, of which the 
country was to be held incapable. It should have appealed 
directly to the country with a project of legislation reducing 
the whole undefined power of the state to the needed defini- 
tions, according to the fundamental principles of our polity as 
they had just been vindicated by the civil war. Having thus 
inaugurated the policy of the future in the spirit and upon the 
lines of the past, it should have fearlessly left the issue with 
the people, whom it concerned. This, we may suppose, was 
already in the plans of Lincoln, and, had he lived, would have 
given to his second administration a character as distinct and 
glorious as that of the first. 

It was here that what I have called the lassitude and enerva- 
tion of the governing body told with fatal effect. Clinging 
with sound and patriotic impulse no doubt, but also with the 
instinct of self-preservation, to its place, it lacked the equanim- 
ity and insight for logic of the high kind required, the energy 
for wide prospective generalizations, the courage for daring 
initiative. Forgetful of the inevitable solutions, the certain if 
far-off agreements of the people, it saw only the confusions of 
the hour and the enemy at its gates. Unsupported, un- 
prompted, intimidated, bewildered, it accepted the first auxil- 
iaries that offered it support. This does not begin to express 
the promptness and completeness of its surrender. The truth 
is that it was already taken captive, the possibility of a new 
initiative already lost. Like a forest strangled by the parasitic 
vegetation of the jungle beneath, it was overgrown and dis- 
abled by the vast competing interests which had risen around 
it, unobserved, during the excitement of the war. From the 
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first it had no option but to retain these interests by continn- 
ous surrenders, or to alienate them by needed reforms. What 
it did was to postpone its fate by accepting the situation, 
From this moment the final result was but a question of time, 
The alliances which averted defeat for the moment prepared a 
worse one for the future. It was henceforth certain that all 
the silent, irresistible forces of the community would set to 
work to bring the Democratic party, with all its sins upon it 
head, back into power as the representatives of the people; 
and to give over the dislocated government, with all the splen- 
dor of its achievement, to its appropriate evolution as the agent 
of a class. It is the different phases of this evolution that we 
are concerned with here; the progressive transformation of the 
governing body in its new surroundings and under the new 
influences te which it was exposed. 

It is of course impossible to draw any lines of exact demar. 
cation through affairs so complicated and continuous, but, as | 
have said in preceding papers, we may easily distinguish be 
tween two great groups of interests, widely differing in char 
acter, and each with its own methods of action, but both equally 
bent on profiting by the actual condition of public power. 

I. First of all there were the classes interested for any reason 
in the re-apportionment of the diminishing revenue, whether 
the class restive under the burden of war duties, or the clas 
dependent upon their perpetuation. As it turned out, the two 
perfectly played into each other’s hands, for the duties which 
the former wanted to escape were not the duties which the latter 
wanted to maintain. Very nearly the whole population wa 
chafing under the direct taxation of the Internal Revenue Act; 
nobody as yet was much concerned about, or even distinctly 
conscious of, the indirect taxation in any of its forms. Mor 
than this, the heavy duties which checked the sale of obnoxious 
articles like alcoholic fluids or foreign imports—which prom 
ised “protection” to American morals and American indus 
tries—whatever local resentments they may have roused, really 
commanded popular approval. It suited nearly everybody 
that the burden hitherto distributed to the entire wealth of the 
country should, as it grew less oppressive, be concentrated on 
these objectionable portions of it. Here, therefore, was some 
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thing that looked extremely like an agreement of the people 
and the imposition of a public policy. Given the mental and 
moral condition of the government as I have described it, we 
need not question its sincerity or in the least wonder that it 
failed to see the reality behind the illusion. It embodied in 
its fiscal legislation what it certainly took to be the imperative 
mandate of a unanimous constituency. 

But the reality came out promptly enough in the practical 
working of the legislation itself, because part of it took effect 
once for all and was done with, whereas the remainder took 
effect continuously. The instant the demand of the classes 
interested in the remission of taxes was satisfied, their pressure 
upon the government ceased, and with it their influence on the 
policy and character of the government. They were no longer 
a factor in the evolution. But the maintenance of a tax after 
the emergency which had required it was past, was a different 
affair, to be assured only by unremitting watchfulness and in- 
sistence. Thus the apparent unanimity of the people disap- 
peared with the repeal, one after the other, of the principal 
clauses of the Internal Revenue Act, leaving the government 
exposed to the importunity of the classes who wanted certain 
taxes maintained. Of these by far the most considerable was 
the vast system of war duties included in the Customs Revenue 
Act, and the particular phase we are now considering of the 
whole evolution was simply the process of transforming the 
representative of the American people into the protector of the 
American manufacturers. 

It is clear that no innocence or excellence of motive could 
keep this change from being a change for the worse. Hitherto 
the government had had the invigorating consciousness of 
standing in right relations to the party, to the people, and to 
the consecrated traditions of the state. It had been borne for- 
ward on the wave of a great popular majority as the exponent 
of universal doctrines which knew no distinction of section or 
class or race; it had put them into laws and enlargements of 
the constitution that completely developed fundamental and 
abiding principles ; it had given effect to them, without artifice 
or indirection, by unsparing use of appropriate powers. A 
certain intellectual energy and moral grandeur came to it from 
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the discharge of extraordinary functions. It wielded the arma- 
ment of the state as the defender of American liberties and of 
the rights of man with an intelligence, a patience, and a cour- 
age that kept it staunch in the worst adversities and left it 
magnanimous in the final victory. How could it descend 
from the care of interests and the use of forces like these 
to the expedients of partizan strife without deterioration of 
character? As the agent of the commonwealth it had saved, 
it could have raised its fiscal legislation to the level of the 
great amendments to the constitution, for the principles in- 
volved were the same. What happened was that for the 
next twenty years no single product, whether of domestic or 
foreign origin, was to be had within the limits of the United 
States at its real value ; the vast revival of American industry 
was put from the start into false relations with the industry of 
the world outside, and at the same time given up within to the 
deceptive standards, the unwholesome stimulus, the treacherous 
fluctuations of artificial prices—all to stay the wasting majori- 
ties of the Republican party. The government meant well 
and thought it was right; none the less it was at once involved 
in all the confusion of dangerous makeshifts and bewildering 
sophistries. The virtue went out of it—the faith, the courage, 
the consciousness of power and of high purpose. And with 
these went its intelligence, which is after all the first requisite 
to administration of any kind. There is nothing more notice- 
able in this incipient stage of demoralization than what may be 
ealled the decay of the official intellect. Not only had the real 
drift of affairs and the slowly forming issues of the future com- 
pletely escaped the attention of the governing body ; it showed 
no comprehension of the novel forces it was putting into play 
for temporary ends. It never saw that its control over its new 
allies was in the proportion of its bondage to them, and that 
its first surrender involved the necessities of others more abject 
and fatal. 

II. If the perversion of the sovereign right of levying 
tribute to the benefit of a particular portion of the subjects had 
lowered the quality and tone of the governing body, it had not 
directly or considerably affected its composition. The material 
was the same although the character had altered. The manu- 
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facturers were men who had a separate industry of their own, and 
they invoked the aid of the State precisely for the purpose of giv- 
ing themselves up to it more entirely. What they asked was a 
market protected by legislative artifice from the competition of 
foreign rivals. Like the temperance reformers, they sought to 
determine the policy of the State but not to share in its 
administration. The direct attack came from another quarter, 
the classes drawn together by the sudden development of the 
machinery of the State during the war, and who depended 
upon the disbursements of public revenue as the manufac- 
turers did upon its adjustment to the national wealth. The 
return of peace augmented the number and the influence of 
both classes, on the one hand by enlarging the operations of the 
manufacturers, on the other by diminishing the employments 
afforded by the war. By the suspension of contracts, the dis- 
charge of functionaries, the disbanding of fleets and armies, 
thousands were left without occupation in the midst of a com- 
munity which had not yet recovered its self-possession and 
settled down to its proper pursuits. In this period of transition 
every thing assumes an exaggerated and startling form. Before 
it could take the necessary precautions the government found 
itself besieged by the multitudes it had set adrift, or that 
floated up from every quarter of the land; all united and 
formidable by the common purpose of finding employment at 
the hands of the most considerable employer of the realm. 

Here again, as before, was a set of men who dominated the 
importunity of all the others and fixed the character of the 
movement, namely, the aspirants for office. They came, 
not because they had a separate industry of their own to 
protect, but because they had none. What they asked was a 
share of the public treasure, but along with it and first of all a 
place in the public service. They thronged in irresistible 
numbers at the capital, or turned up in all the constituences as 
candidates for elective offices or as the managers of candidates. 
With every place delivered to them a particle of the organism 
was transformed, and when at last the movement ceased the 
party and the State had passed into their hands. The govern- 
ment was theirs—they were themselves the government. 

The transformation was all the more complete that it was 
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effected quitely and in perfectly constitutional form. <A great 
unguarded power of the most serviceable kind had drawn men 
to it by elective affinities, and had finally passed into their 
hands in the most orderly and open manner, with nothing in 
the least resembling a conspiracy or a coup-d état. It was 
from first to last an evolution of the American type, possible 
because it conformed to all the established conditions of politi- 
eal change. It had even the merit of moderation, of knowing 
where to stop, in that it spared to the constituencies numbers 
of the best men in the country and to the various departments 
of the public service their most capable employees. But it 
did not, and in the nature of things could not pause until its 
forces were spent and its aims accomplished, that is, until the 
administration had been reconstituted in the interest and ani- 
mated with the spirit of its new chiefs, the resources and the 
agencies of the State put under their control. It was in vain 
that the survivors in office of the old regime maintained its 
traditions of loyalty to the public service. They were out of 
place, disconcerted, and their action paralyzed by the network 
of new regulations spread over nearly all branches of govern- 
ment business, of what avail was individual faithfulness where 
individual responsibility had been elaborately obscured or 
suppressed, the distribution of offices and the employment of 
public funds hidden from scrutiny in the confusion of dissev- 
ered bureaus and unassimilated accounts.* 

Now the policy of a governing body with a special and 
separate interest of its own, is always and everywhere the same. 
Whatever forms it wears, such a body is essentially a despot- 
ism, and whatever means it possesses will inevitably be used for 
one end, to maintain the possession. It administers the trust 
by which it profits first of all to exclude everybody else from 
admission to it. Men who represent in office interests of the 
State or the principles of a party which concern State interests, 
may give way at any time to other men who represent them 
better or as well; all that is necessary to the defense of the 
cause is the continuity of the policy by keeping its adversaries 
out of office. But men who represent collective interests of their 


*See for illustration Secretary Whitney’s report to the President on 
the business organization of the Navy Department. 
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own cannot give way to anybody, and least of all to men of 
their own political faith. As the opposition is out anyhow, 
kept out as a matter of course by the fact of opposition and by 
the relative position of the two parties, their immediate and 
most dangerous rivals are the members of their own party. 
Along therefore with all the novel contrivances by which the 
Republican majority was sustained, the lavish distribution of 
offices, of contracts, of campaign funds, the consolidation of the 
negro vote, the calculated exasperation of the southern white, 
the capital fact was the elaborate organization by which the 
majority was dispossessed of all effective control over its own 
nominees. The striking and sinister feature of the whole 
movement I have described was not that the entire Democratic 
party was excluded from power, but that the larger portion 
of the Republican party was. 

This at first sight looks like an exceedingly delicate and 
difficult feat, and had it been directly or principally due to the 
ingenuity of those who were benefited by it, it would have 
made very great and famous men of them. But as I have 
insisted, we are dealing here with an evolution and not with a 
conspiracy, an evolution which its origin and its opportunity, 
generally in the condition of the country, particularly in that 
of the dominant party. At the moment when new attractions 
were bringing a new set of adventurers into politics, the reaction 
of the war and the rapid revival of the national industries took 
the masses of men completely out of it. The impulse was the 
same in both cases, only while the multitude sought its fortunes, 
where alone they were to be found, in private enterprise, the 
others turned for theirs to the great dispensary of the State. 
In the most natural manner in the world a process of segrega- 
tion set in between the rank and file of both parties and the 
active politicians. But the separation was wider in the Repub- 
lican party because it went out of politics without, apparently, 
going out of power. Its demands had all been satisfied, its 
ideas were in the ascendant, its majority intact, its representa- 
tives in possession of the government. There seemed to be 
nothing on the side of national affairs to withold it from the 
preoccupations of business and of daily life. Whereas the 
political instincts of the Democrats were kept irritated by 
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humiliating exclusion from so much as the semblance of power, 
and by the offensive tactics of their adversaries. In these cir. 
cumstances the reorganization of the party went along of itself 
as the natural accessory of the reconstitution of the governing 
body. The great Republican vote, sustained by the heroic 
memories of past conflicts, was forthcoming, when wanted, 
but in every election precinct all over the land the apathetic or 
preoccupied mass of voters left the control of affairs to the local 
managers. These were men for whom politics was “ practical ” 
and “meant business.” They collected the funds, prepared 
the campaign, and quietly installed the omnipotent caucus be- 
hind the unsuspecting primary, all under orders from the dis- 
trict Magnate, the Collector or Congressman, who again took 
his from the Governor, or the Senator, or whoever had risen 
by superior merit to the proud eminence of manager-in-chief. 
Every State or group of States had its “boss” the Deus ex 
machina whose nod set the whole apparatus in motion below, 
and who with his peers, whether in office or out, controlled the 
Federal government above. For simplicity, precision and 
effectiveness, no artificial contrivance of old-world despotism 
ever equaled this exquisite product of pure natural selection. 
It has gone into history as the Republican “ machine ;” it was 
in fact a growth and an organism, and survived as long as it 
did precisely for the reason that there was nothing of the kind 
on the continent so fitted for survival. Without violating a 
law, disturbing a franchise, or straining a prerogative, nay, in 
the name of the people and with the authority of the constitu- 
tion, it barred out the Democratic party with the Republican 
majority and the majority with the caucus; after which it was 
left in undivided possession of the prize it coveted, so much of 
the dignities and emoluments of office as had not been squan- 
dered in its victories. 

But this most genuine product of American soil was caught 
at once in the dilemma that lies in wait for a triumphant des 
potism of any sort anywhere. One thing cannot exclude 
another without being excluded itself. Every government is 
dependent upon the active sympathy and codperation of the 
people to supply the material it consumes as well as the power 
it employs, to fill its vacancies and maintain its vigor; a det 
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potism is more dependent than another because its situation is 
more difficult and its efforts more exhausting; a despotism of 
the American variety most dependent of all. In addition to 
all the ordinary requirements of public administration on a 
vast scale, the Machine was in want of rare and special aptitudes 
for the peculiar work it had to do, and then of great reputa- 
tions to lend respectability to its doings. In a word, it needed 
men, and an abundance of them. But men of the kind in 
demand were no more to be had after the source of the supply 
had been shut out, than a prophet in Israel, or a competent 
statesman in Greece, or a real emperor in Rome, when the 
supply had been exhausted. The natural play of political 
forces in the community had carried a certain class of men into 
exclusive possession of the government, only to expose them 
there to the wasting forces which in time get the better of all 
monopolies. The evolution broke down into dissolution in the 
vicious circle it had itself set up. You can have a monopoly 
only by keeping other men out; but if you keep other men 
out it is all over with your monopoly. Thus, the great shelter- 
ing reputation of Grant gave way to the parochial respectability 
of Mr. Hayes; managers like Morton and Chandler were 
succeeded by others like Mr. Don Cameron and Mr. Tom 
Platt; the rapidly multiplying vacancies of all sorts were 
everywhere filled by inferior men, because, such as they were 
the country afforded no better for the purpose. The whole 
organization sank steadily and irretrievably, from no violence 
of its enemies and no exhaustion of the community around it, 
but from its isolation and in the natural process of waste and 
repair. 

It followed of course, as the constituent materials changed 
and the character of the compound deteriorated, that the cor- 
rupting methods of political activity into which it was forced 
reacted upon it with far greater effect than before. There 
was something in the robust individuality of men like Morton 
and Chandler, forged in the wholesome heats of the war, that 
resisted the worst contaminations of the system they had 
founded. They were strong enough to control its action, and 
disinterested enough to get something more than merely per- 
sonal or partizan service out of it. But the younger man- 
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agers were at once its creatures and its victims. How far the 
contagion of personal corruption spread with the use of cor- 
rupting instrumentalities will never be fully known, nor is it 
necessary to inquire. What is now clear to everybody is the 
decisive fact that the machine had run away with its drivers, 
the administration had fallen into the hands of its natural 
enemies, the mercenary throng whose business it is to exploit 
the resources of the State. No doubt to the gratified foreign 
critic and to many a despairing observer at home, it seemed 
that the malign forces which reside in the democracy had at 
last come together in indissoluble union, and had entrenched 
themselves against all comers in the strongholds of the com- 
monwealth. In reality there was the breaking down of all 
defences and the dissipation of all forces, a universal inconti- 
nence and impotence that was fast preparing the final catas- 
trophe. The drift of affairs throughout the country had 
escaped control of the rulers. With the ignominious collapse 
of the reconstruction measures at the South, the negro vote 
had lost its efficacy and the half-pacified States had resumed 
their place in the Democratic party which, at the same time, 
daily grew more menacing and formidable in every doubtful 
constituency at the North. 

The handwriting was on the wall in all the signs of the 
times, but nowhere so vivid as in the agitation and disarray of 
the governing body itself. We may say that its last efficient 
collective action, the last in which it rallied to its support the 
expiring emotions of the war, was the desperate expedient 
which seated Mr. Hayes in the presidency. From this time 
the morbid phenomena of active decomposition and impend- 
ing death multiplied from day to day and year to year. It be- 
longs to the future historian to recount at length the wide 
spread dejection which prompted the self-sacrifice of men like 
Folger, the hysteria that came out in the absurd political sui- 
cide of Conkling, the delirium that showed itself in the hide- 
ous face of Guiteau. Here it is enough to note that the final 
collapse came, as it always comes, with the outbreak of intes- 
tine feuds, the division of the party into hostile camps around 
the pretensions of rival leaders. The moment arrived when 
disappointed ambitions and personal resentments got the better 
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of political antipathies and, along with the apathy and the 
thousand disaffections which had been wasting the party 
strength, entered the decisive campaign. This was the end. 

Of course after the disaster, all sorts of interpretations 
abounded. It was explained by the luckless alliteration of 
poor Dr. Burchard, by the alienation of the Catholics, of the 
civil-service reformers, of the disappointed spoilsmen, of the 
liquor-dealers and the temperance reformers, of the half-breeds 
and the stalwarts. The Mugwumps observed that in the ab- 
sence of all difference of principle between the two parties 
the contest had been a personal one and the better man of the 
two had won. As a matter of fact what had happened was 
that a particular movement had spent its forces and come to an 
end. A dualism had declared itself in the State; a governing 
body, detached from the people and in exclusive possession of 
public power, had pursued its development until its supplies 
were exhausted, when it gave out, like any other organism, for 
lack of aliment. The only question was whether after its fall 
there was anything left to take its place, whether it had car- 
ried everything else with it, as for example the Roman Empire 
did, or whether beyond the circle of its action there was the 
power of fresh reactions in the body politic. If there was, 
then the country had not only escaped the catastrophe but was 
half-saved by it. In this sense I think we may properly take 
the rise and fall of the Machine as the first chapter in the his- 
tory of Reform. 








Lotze’s Microcosmus. 


Articte IIL.—LOTZE’S MICROCOSMUS. 


Microcosmus: An Essay concerning Man and his Relation to 
the World, by Herrmann Lorze. Translated from the 
German by Elizabeth Hamilton and E. E. Constance Jones, 
Two vols. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, and Scribner & 
Welford, New York. 1885. 


TuIs great work of the thinker whose name is rapidly be- 
coming one of the most familiar to English readers of German 
philosophy, holds a somewhat unique place in literature. Lotze 
himself informs us of the fact, which might otherwise have 
been a matter only of highly probable conjecture, that he was 
stimulated in the undertaking of it by the brilliant example 
of Herder’s Jdeen zur Geschichte der Menschheit (p. xvi.) 
He wished, however, to repeat the attempt of Herder with 
the “changed points of view to which the present age has 
attained ;’ and—like Herder—in such manner as to make an 
appeal, not merely to the disciples or the critics of any par- 
ticular philosophical school, but to all those thoughtful souls 
who feel the pressure of the questions that concern the origin, 
nature, place in the universe, and destiny of man. The Micro. 
cosmus is, then, no less than a treatise upon scientific and phil- 
osophical anthropology. It aims to tell us, as far as modem 
science (especially physiological and psycho-physical, as well as 
psychological) permits, what the human being is, and how he 
stands related to the great world of Being in which he lives, 
and to the One Supreme Being,—spring, hearth, and centre of 
all that really 7s. This lofty aim it would carry out in a method 
less technical than belongs to expert investigation, and in a style 
(like that of Herder) fit for the composition of polite literature 
rather than scientifically severe. The MMicrocosmus is then 
the one work of Lotze which is adapted for easy and pleasant 
reading by those not specially trained, or desirous of becoming 
trained, in the strict discussion and presentation of philosoph- 
ical themes. Most of it may be un¢erstood fairly well by the 
mind of average cultivation and skill in the use of the reflec 
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tive powers. It will prove a great advantage to any reader, 
however, both for its fuller comprehension and for its keener 
enjoyment, to be thoroughly familiar with the author’s method 
of approaching these subjects, and with his views on questions 
of psychology, metaphysics, and ethics, through a study of his 
more technical works. To those who know Lotze as a friend, 
from having done high and hard thinking with him in his 
more rigorous treatises, the reading afresh of this book is like 
chatting over with one’s traveling companion of former days, 
the climbing of mountains, the crossing of streams, the travel 
in sunshine along a dusty highway,—although all was done in 
bracing air and with charming landscape in full view. 

The wide range of topics reflectively treated in these volumes 
is indicated by the title they bear. Man is indeed a little thing, 
as measured and weighed against the masses of the macrocosm; 
but as estimated in himself, the conscious spirit, and in his 
relation to all else, he is indeed a Little world,—a microcosm. 
An enlarged and peculiar significance is given to this title by 
both the psychology and the metaphysics of the author. With 
Loize the meaning and reality of the great world is found in 
this, that it is self-conscious Spirit. Man’s consciousness and 
personality is the feeble and restricted image—and yet true 
image—of the consciousness and personality of the Absolute. 
How wide is the extent of the considerations brought to mind 
in the author's undertaking, nothing will perhaps suggest bet- 
ter to one just entering upon the work of perusal, than a brief 
pause over its “table of contents.” Here in the first volume 
are five divisions, or “ Books.” Of these the first treats of 
“the Body,” as a natural mechanism dependent for its working 
and for the conservation of its life upon the action and reaction 
that take place between the system of molecules which is 
shaped by its original germ and the greater mechanism of the 
world outside. Book second considers “ the Soul,” its exist- 
ence, nature, and so-called faculties, or unresolvable modes of 
behavior. The subject of the third book is “Life,” or the 
joint manifestation of reality which results from what we style 
a connection and reciprocal action of body and soul. “ Man,” 
as in nature, related by similarity and contrast to the brute, 
and divided into varieties of a single human race, constitutes 
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the subject of the fourth Book ; and in the fifth, the character 
of “ Mind ”—the sentient, ideating, language-making faculties 
of humanity—with its laws of cognition and the meaning of 
its conscience and unfolding morality, is discussed. On turm- 
ing to the second volume, we are treated to wise and flowing 
discourse upon the relations of this being called man, so com. 
plex and subtle in his constitution and action, to nature, to his 
kind, and to God. Book sixth tells of “ the Microcosmie Order, 
or the course of Human Life” (Der Weltlauf’); it contains 
chapters on “ Manners and Morals,” on “ Home ” and “ Family 
Life,” and of the “ Life Within.” In the next two books we 
are invited to consider “ History” and “ Progress,” the rise 
and development of Science, Industry, Beauty and Art, and 
of the Political and Religious Life. The closing Book brings 
all to its consummation in the “Unity of Things ;” it contains 
chapters on “the Real and the Ideal,” “the Personality of 
God,” and upon “ God and the World.” 

It is obvious that the successful treatment of so many and 
varied themes requires large and diversified philosophical and 
scientific culture. Lotze certainly possessed this requisite as 
few men have done, even among those celebrated as thinkers 
and teachers of philosophy. It may be said that the study of 
man—body, mind, connections with nature and his race, re- 
ligious and artistic aspirations and attainments—absorbed his 
entire life. He had a rare fitness for this pursuit of anthro- 
pology, both from native characteristics and early education. 
It is chiefly on account of the scope, aim, and style of the 
Microcosmus, but also on account of the personal qualifica- 
tions of its author, that an unique place in literature is claimed 
for it. That its pronouncements upon all the numerous topics 
which it treats or touches are final or infallible, no one would 
be slower to maintain than the philosopher himself. 

A satisfactory effort to assign to Hermann Lotze his exact 
place among that group of distinguished names to which he 
certainly belongs, would require that we should be able to know 
what is to follow him as well as what went before, in the dever 
opment of human thought. This knowledge can, of course, be 
given only to a subsequent generation. But even to understand 
the man, his aims and failures as well as achievements, we 
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need to glance at the influences in the midst of which his 
reflections grew. The strife over Hegel, the seemingly small 
sured results that had been won from so immense a system- 
building, the rapid growth of physical science with its too 
common contempt for so-called metaphysics, accompanied by its 
own crude and naive metaphysical assumptions,—all these and 
other influences had conspired to produce a period of exhaus- 
tion in philosophy. Two great tendencies or demands of the 
human soul seemed to have spent themselves in conflict for 
satisfaction ; neither was satisfied, for each felt itself unable to 
wrest from the other something which it seemed to be incom- 
plete without. These tendencies were the scientific or realistic 
and the esthetic or ideal. The former was bola and confident 
—naturally enough so, because of its fresh and large achieve- 
ments—in the aim to reduce everything in both nature and 
man under the sole terms of mechanism. The only reality 
which science was inclined to admit, was matter, not dead and 
impotent, but everywhere alive with its large and sufficient 
equipment of forces and laws. Man’s assumption of free-will, 
his spiritual and religious aspiration, his proud consciousness of 
kinship with Infinite Spirit, were all to be brought, as mechan- 
ism, under the same terms with the necessitated and predicable 
working of natural phenomena. Still it had to be admitted 
that the existence of certain ideals is a fact of imagination and 
a motive in so-called ethical conduct and life,—if solely of 
imagination, nevertheless a fact. The demand that ideas 
should be taken into the sphere of reality—to meet which 
Hegel had, after all, done so much—could not be wholly sup- 
pressed. 

The legitimate requirements of both these tendencies, be- 
lmging to man everywhere but much intensified in modern 
intellectual life, Lotze strove as a philosopher to meet and to 
satisfy. The son of a physician, he made an early and thor- 


} ough study of the physical sciences which are now so largely 


introductory to anthropological researches. When twenty-one 

years of age, he took the degree of Doctor of Medicine as well 

% that of Doctor of Philosophy. His early lecture-courses as 

a teacher and his first published works included such subjects 

%& “the philosophical principles of Biology,” “ Life and vital 
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Force,” “General Physiology,” and “Medical Psychology.” 
So far did he carry the idea of mechanism, and so ably defend 
the rights of science in the entire domain of research and pos- 
sible explanation, that he was misunderstood as to his funda- 
mental positions, and claimed as a coadjutor by those with 
whom his views really placed him in irreconcilable conflict, 
Nor do any of his latest works show an essential withdrawal of 
his earlier conclusions on these points. But certain writings, 
whose publication bears a date previous to the most important 
of those already alluded to—namely, the Metaphysic in 1841 
and the Logic in 1843—contain the principal thoughts upon 
which Lotze relied for the correction of undue disposition to 
exalt this idea of mechanism. The first two Parts (the only 
ones finished) of his “System of Philosophy” are the more 
expanded and mature statement, in “Three Books on Logie” 
(1874) and “ Three Books on Metaphysic” (1879), of the earlier 
thoughts put forth in the treatises of the same name. The 
“Outlines of Metaphysic,” of “ Practical Philosophy,” and 
of the “ Philosophy of Religion,” published since his death, 
do not depart from the lines marked out by the larger writings. 
In this class of Lotze’s works, ethical, esthetic, and religious 
considerations are given a generous reception and allowed great 
influence. The ideal side is exalted, and in the good of self- 
conscious life which it presents to view, all that has “value” 
is found, as distinguished from the in itself valueless play of 
blind unconscious mechanism. The Microcosmus collects and 
spreads before the reader all the fruits of the author's re 
searches and reflections in both the foregoing diverse directions. 
The work is rooted in the strong soil of science ; it expands 
its branches toward the Infinite Idea. In its Introduction the 
author reaffirms the one principle which had hitherto guided 
him in all his own philosophical development. One statement 
strikes the key-note of the book, while it awakens in the minds 
of readers already familiar with his published words, the echoes 
of many previous declarations. “The more I myself have 
labored to prepare the way for acceptance of the mechanical 
view of Nature in the region of organic life, the more dol 
now feel impelled to bring into prominence the other aspect 
which was equally near to my heart during all these endeavors” 
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(p. xvi. f.). He declares that in general he has aimed, and is 
still aiming to show, “how absolutely universal is the extent 
and, at the same time, how completely subordinate the signifi- 
cance, of the mission which mechanism has to fulfill in the 
structure of the world.” 

To give full room to that Realism which science requires, and 
yet emphasize, all the more on that account, the Idealism which 
the life of art and conduct and worship demands, was the life- 
long effort of Lotze. The effort was not so much felt as a 
mission; it was rather undertaken as a necessary and inter- 
esting working-day employment. Considering the unfavorable 
circumstances of the time, and the obstacles interposed by both 
parties of those who take sides, whether it be with exact science 
or with an ideal construction of the world, the task is by no 
means small. How great it is any one’may discover who will 
himself try to be true to both kinds of claims. We are far from 
affirming that this philosopher effected a final adjustment. But 
he made a brave and patient trial of the reconciliation desired. 
It was no inconsiderable thing that Lotze constantly and cheer- 
fully affirmed and implied his faith in the abstract possibility of 
the required reconciliation. He is no ordinary man who never 
relaxes his grasp on facts or complains of physical science for 
wanting to bring all the facts under known law, while at the 
same time he trusts in the Idea, and finds the one sole Reality 
and Supreme Good in its self-conscious life. A eulogist of 
Lotze soon after his death—Dr. Edmund Pfleiderer, of Tii- 
bingen—says of his system: “It erected indeed before our 
eyes a structure of high ethical and religious Idealism upon the 
basis of a sober and considerate Realism.” 

It will greatly assist in the reading of the Microcosmus to keep 
in mind the general philosophical position and constant aim of 
the author, as we have just described them. Of course, in 
treating of so great variety of subjects with so much of detail, 
the main purpose of the book cannot always be obtruded. The 
opinions held by its author on numerous minor points might 
have been different from those here set forth, without changing 
his general position and aim. And yet almost down to the 
minutest particular, every thing is tinged with the blended 
hues which have their sources in the same point of view. 
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How then, does Lotze consider the important questions which 
must arise in such an extended treatise of scientific and philo 
sophical anthropology as the Microcosmus aims to be? Of such 
questions perhaps the two most important may be expressed jp 
the following form. What is the nature of the so-called soy] 
of man, and what the fundamental relation in which it stand 
to his bodily organism? What is the nature of that Reality 
not-himself on which man’s life and development reposes, and 
what are the relations in which man stands to this Reality? h 
the answer to the first question, all of Lotze’s subtle and com 
prehensive reseaches in psychology—as studied both from the 
physiological and from the subjective points of view—ary 
turned to the account. In the answer to the second question, 
his peculiar metaphysics is dominant ; but it is metaphysics s 
carried out and applied in the many by-paths of nature, history, 
morals, religion, and art. 

Of the bodily organism of man and of its life—as of natur, 
life, and animal bodies in general—Lotze takes the mechanial 
view. Nevertheless, when we speak of the living humm 
body, including the entire nervous system, as a mechanism, t 
must not think of those rigid parts and movements by mecha 
ical contact which belong to machines made by human skill 
But even in the separate parts of such machines there goes @ 
a constant intermolecular action, a play of life, on the cor 
stancy of which all their machine-like properties and ux 
depend. The human body is not to be considered as a some 
what rigid unity whose elements are held together by a cor 
stant indwelling entity called “ Life,” or “ Vital Force.” Thi 
“manifold play of events,’ in which the manifested life cor 
sists, “is not attached to a rigid substratum, but, like the many 
colored radiance of the rainbow, moves and flutters above! 
ceaselessly changing scene below,” (I, p. 138). The focus of! 
lense forms the graceful outline of a figure by no merit of it 
own ; “almost as little by its own exertions does the livi 
body collect the substances and motions of the environmentt 
compose the detached figure of its form.” Yet after admittim 
all that Lotze has to say so delightfully concerning the sil 
mergence of the body of man, as it were, in the “ceaselt 
universal motion of Nature” as in an “all-embracing tide,” 
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find it difficult to see how this forbids our speaking—with a 
proper restraint upon what we mean—of the existence and 
achievements of “vital force.” In speaking of all the various 
kinds of “ force,” as applied to physical phenomena (the force of 
gravity, the force of electricity, magnetism, etc.), we can prop- 
erly intend no more than to summarize our knowledge of the 
different classes of their phenomena, and to assert our confi- 
dence that, in all the changes involved, there are elements of 
material reality, the behavior of each of which is conditioned 
upon the behavior of the others with which it is conjoined. 

All due freedom is accorded by Lotze in the Microcosmues, 
as elsewhere in his writings where psychological problems are 
considered, to the various attempts designed to account for the 
phenomena of Mind also in terms of a mechanical theory. 
But the obvious insufficiency of all such attempts is clearly 
shown. It is declared impossible to regard all mental occur- 
rences as results merely of the self-combining activity of the 
ideas. Although it must be granted that merely to classify the 
different modes of the behavior of mind and give them names 
as so-called “ faculties,” explains nothing concerning them, yet 
it cannot be denied that volition does not spring as a matter of 
course from feeling, or feeling from cognition. To put forth 
each one of these forms of activity is a unique capacity native 
tothe soul. Nor are its so-called “ideas” to be regarded as 
entities out of which it can itself as it were, be constructed 
and explained (a fallacy into which Mr. Spencer and others 
have quite too often virtually fallen) ; there is no “ single prim- 
itive mode of mental manifestation, from which, as from a 
common root, the other apparent faculties should proceed” (I. 
p. 177 f). “The soul does not grow as does a plant.... A 
comparison of the several elements of psychic life with these 
parts (of the plant) must be made with cautious limitation ; for 
these elements are not independent atoms, but mere states of a 
single being from which they cannot detach themselves. .. . 
Hence they have not an indifferent stage, on which to give 
themselves up undisturbed to their reciprocal actions, subject 
to naught save the might of a universal mechanism... . 
The nature of the soul does not serve merely as a passive stage 
for their free motions . . . . on the contrary, it feels every 
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movement of the train of ideas, and is roused by this now anj 
then to act itself, and to introduce into its apparently arbitrary 
play new elements, which cannot be explained from it alone? 
(I. p. 183). 

But what are those unchanging laws of correlation betwee 
this mechanism of material elements called the human body 
and the self-conscious living development of the subject of th 
mental states, the human soul? Lotze does not hesitate to raix 
the ancient and formerly much mooted questions as to a “ Con. 
nection between body and soul,” and as to a “ Seat of the soul? 
in order to subject them to new examination in the light o 
modern physical and psychological science. Connection be 
tween soul and body may be said to be chiefly of two kinds- 
inward by way of sensation and outward by way of voluntary 
motion. But sensations are not first roused by stimuli within 
the nervous system and then conveyed, ready-made as it wer, 
over into the domain of self-consciousness. The working d 
the molecular mechanism according to laws which nature hy 
fixed and of which we know nothing as to why, is only th 
occasion on which the soul is aroused to put forth the senw 
tions in forms corresponding to its own inherent make. &, 
too, are certain ideas and volitions of ours, by an order of 
' nature which we cannot comprehend, followed by changes i 


the arrangement of the parts of the bodily mechanism. Body 


and soul are not linked together by placing in between then 
some one formless bond, “in wholly external fashion” ; the 
are rather “ by a fine-spun tissue of numberless relations, both 
most admirably fitted to work on each other’s states and need? 
(L. p. 274). It is as physical basis for these two kinds of cor 
nection that the higher central organs have chiefly, if m0 
wholly, their significance. It is only in the sense of ‘ an int 
rect and yet very powerful influence on the mental life,” thi 
Lotze would concede to the cerebral hemispheres “the nat 
of an organ of intelligence, of emotion, or of volition.” Th 
chapter (third in book iii.) on the “ Forms of reciprocal Actiét 
between body and Soul” is one of the most interesting in the 
first volume. At the same time, it seems to us one of the mo 


unsatisfactory. 


The general position of the Microcosmus upon the secon 
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of the two great anthropological questions to which we have 
alluded,—namely, What is the nature of that Reality not-him- 
self on which man’s life and development reposes, and what 
are the relations in which man stands to this Reality ? is indi- 
cated even in the sketch given of the nature of man. Lotze 
treats evolution rather too cavalierly to please its most ardent 
advocates. He has no objection indeed to the use which sci- 
ence makes of this theory in clarifying the significance of its 
facts; but he evidently has no large confidence in the present 
achievements of science as giving to us an assured cosmogony. 
If it could ever trace man back under its terms of mechanism 
to the original chaos of star-dust, “it would have given no more 
sufficient explanation of the wondrous drama as a whole, than 
does that modest belief which cannot conceive of living species 
as coming into being save by the direct creative will of God. 
.... Whichever way of creation God may have chosen, in 
none can the dependence of the universe on Him become 
slacker, in none be drawn closer” (I. p. 374). And here we 
may return to the fundamental principle of the author’s phi- 
losophy. ‘ When in this sense we reduce all events in Nature 
to mechanical sequence, we act in accordance with the spirit of 
the Infinite, and show reverence to its ordinance; we do not 
set up mechanism in opposition to it as.an independent hostile 
power which it has to subdue, but we see in this the true efli- 
eacy of the Infinite, that which it would wish recognized 
throughout the world of phenomena as the hand by which its 
ends are accomplished.” ‘As we have not other gods beside 
God, so we need no other form beside this universal form of 
action in Nature” (I. p. 400). 

It need not be said to students of Lotze, however, that when 
he speaks of “ Nature” he means to use the word far differ-. 
ently from its use either by growing materialistic science or by 
the theistic philosophy of vanishing Scotch Realism. For him 
there is no world of dead “ stuff,” with its eztra-mental entities 
“out of mind” and “ spread-out” in a stationary self-subsist- 
ing space, external to and largely independent of the Abso- 
lute. In speaking of the “ Unity of Nature” he declares that 
“the elements of the actual universe are not dead and rigid, 
not (as physical science within its more restricted field is enti- 
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tled to regard them) self-less and void points of attachment for 
unalterable forces, compelled irrevocably to accept every conse- 
quence of their first action without being able to neutralize it 
by a second, unless this second action should also without any 
merit of theirs be forced on them by the external course of 
events. They are to us, on the contrary, living parts of the 
living One, at every moment not merely 7m myriad relations to 
one another, but further affected by these relations” (I. p. 450), 
“The Unity of Nature exists in its essential Cause.” All the 
reality which so-called “ Things” possess is only secondary, de- 
rived, dependent, is indeed modal and declaratory of the self- 
conscious presence and life of the Infinite One. 

The early chapters of the second volume of the Microcosmus 
(which, we have already seen, treat of man as developing in 
history, and of his morals, art, and social, political, and religious 
life), are a series of wise, suggestive, and charming essays upon 
their several topics. The fundamental philosophical positions 
of the author, and the aim announced by him in his Introdue- 
tion, are never abandoned nor lost out of sight. It is with the 
third chapter of the last book (ix.), however, that Lotze comes 
to grapple closely with the difficulties of these positions as 
assumed to secure the realization of his aim. The chapter 
treats of “the Real and the Ideal.” It should be especially 
studied by all who wish to penetrate the philosophical secrets 
of its author. It begins by setting forth certain “ contradic- 
tions in the notions of things and in their formal determina- 
tions.” “The idealistic denial of things” is then considered ; 
and the conclusion is reached that “all that is Real is Mind.” 
But this conclusion zs Idealism, although not reached by the 
same process nor propounded in the same manner as the Ideal- 
ism of Fichte, or of Schelling, or even of Berkeley—the last 
of which, however, it resembles most nearly in important par- 
ticulars. Yet a true Realism is not hereby rejected, but only 
that form of this doctrine which desires for “nature” and 
“ things” an existence external to God, either as original to 80- 
called matter or as imparted to it by a divine creative act (II. 
p. 644 f.). 

The position of Lotze with regard to the relation of what is 
known as material reality to the self-conscious life of the Abso- 
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lute, will doubtless appear to many readers as one of the most 
unsatisfactory in his philosophical thinking. This relation he 
seems to regard, in a somewhat vacillating and not wholly per- 
spicuous way, under a variety of terms such as “actions,” 
“ modes,” and “ modifications,” or “states.” Things, that is to 
say, are actions or modifications or states of the Absolute. In 
several places in his writings, as in the Microcosmus also (II. 
p. 640), he asserts that his principal purpose in using such 
terms is to deny the independence of things with reference to 
the Infinite Being. The meaning of these words of relation 
is, then, mainly negative; what their positive signification may 
be, is left largely in obscurity. At any rate, things are not 
“ modifications” of the Infinite as though the Infinite were to 
“be conceived after the analogy of some plastic material from 
the various parts of which all the multitude of different things 
should be cut out, and become independent objects.” Nor are 
they “states” of the action and passion of the Infinite which 
have reality as states, or are experienced by the Infinite, else- 
where than “in minds.” This latter view of things as states in 
mind is saved from Berkeleian Idealism only by adding the 
positive significance which is concealed under the other word 
of relation. Things are modifications of the Absolute because 
“they, too, exist not merely for others but also for themselves ; 
by this existence-for-self (Fiirsichsein) they are capable of Be- 
ing after the fashion which we have felt compelled to require 
of them” (II. p. 642). Thus, then, is the real Being of all so- 
called “things,” namely, to be realized in the self-conscious- 
ness of the Infinite.—the same One whose actions in our 
minds are the ground of their reality to us. “ Reality” is not 
a definite formal relation to God of something external to him, 
and to be characterized by spatial images that have no applica- 
bility at all to Him.” What, indeed, could possibly be the 
real meaning of that which is eaternal to God? Perhaps the 
conclusion of Lotze—unsatisfactory as it will surely be con- 
sidered by many—comes as near as we in our short and feeble 
sight can get, to defining the relation of God to the world. 
Certainly it is no more obscure than the terms which theistic 
theology uses with a tacit assumption that we all ought to 
know their eal meaning ; and no more obscure than the other 
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terms which atheistic science confidently employs about the 
dependence of the world we all do know, upon an unknown 
ground of so-called atoms and natural forces and laws. 

The clear and emphatic vindication of the personality of 
God, undertaken and carried through in so masterly fashion by 
the author of the Microcosmus, has been so much cited as 
searcely to need mention here. In opposition to those forms 
of philosophy which find in self-consciousness a limitation 
to which the Absolute cannot, by virtue of its very essence, 
be subjected, Lotze maintains that self-conscious personality 
is the very essence of the Absolute. At the close of the chap- 
ter on this subject he sums upas follows (II., p. 692): “ Per- 
fect personality is in God only, to all finite minds there is 
allotted but a pale copy thereof ; the finiteness of the finite is 
not a producing condition of this personality but a limit and a 
hindrance of its development.” Because God is perfect and 
absolute personality, the eternal truths of our reason are not to 
be regarded as existing im vacuo, as it were, and external to 
Him (a mode of considering the subject which has been favored 
by theological views until recently regnant in New England) ; 
the rather is the sum of such truths the “mode of action of 
Omnipotence,” though not its product. (II., p. 697). Of the 
so-called order of nature,” we do not so much say that it is 
ordained of God as that “‘God himself is this order of the 
world.” He, the Highest Reality, is also the Supreme Good; 
for He is Eternal and Living Love. 

Should certain expressions in the Microcosmus seem 
pantheistic to some of its readers, it must be remembered that 
no thinking is rightly called Pantheism which maintains the 
self-conscious personality of God and the freedom of self- 
conscious men. On both these points Lotze’s utterances are 
neither doubtful nor unemphatic. It may bring quiet to those 
who are timid touching such frank utterance of the most sub- 
lime truth, to recall certain ancient declarations about Deity, to 
the effect that “in Him we live, and move, and have our being,” 
and that “of Him, and through Him, and in Him, are all 
things.” 

The length to which we have been led in the attempt to set 
forth a few of the more fundamental principles of this volumi- 
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nous treatise must excuse the failure to mention many of its 
most interesting details. Among the chapters chiefly worthy 
of study from the purely psychological point of view, are those 
containing remarks on memory and on the train of ideas, on 
the nature of self-consciousness, and on speech and thought. 
The development and unity of the race are discussed from the 
philosophical point of view, yet on the basis of a wide acquaint- 
ance with the scientific data at command in modern times. 
Readers desirous of knowing the opinion of one whose think- 
ing is justly understood to be, on the whole, most favorable 
to the essential tenets of Christian Theism, will doubtless con- 
sult eagerly the chapters on conscience and morality, and on 
the immortality and origin of souls. 

The style of the Microcosmus is, for a treatise of the philo- 
sophical class, unusually readable; it will perhaps be most 
likely to incur the charge of unnecessary diffuseness. Yet the 
excursions of small curvature, as it were, from the straight 
path of the discussion, seldom fail to lead to something which 
is pleasant and profitable to see. They are rather like the 
brief detours which are not an unwelcome relief from the hard 
work of climbing the mountain. Even the figures of speech 
and apparently over-numerous adjectives are not devoid of a 
certain value beyond the adornment of the style. In places a 
delicate sarcasm or quaint humor pervades the page. For 
example, after speaking of the effects of double feelings of con- 
tact—“a beneficent sensory illusion”—in guiding us when using 
the implements of industry and art, he continues with discourse 
upon the effects in sentience and ethical life of towering head- 
gear, stilted shoes, “the first pair of trousers fastened by braces” 
on the boy, the maiden’s “ fragrant folds of light gauzy stuffs,” 
“the artificial replacement of lost embonpoint ;” and concludes 
by remarking that, since he has “performed for the exact 
science of dress the same service as Kepler for astronomy,” he 
is ready to make over to others the further scientific profit 
therefrom accruing ([., p. 596). 

The reading of the Microcosmus can, indeed, scarcely be 
called light, and yet it is far from being dull. A kind of 
bracing and exhilarating mental effect, and even the result of 
ethical elevation and tonic, will be likely to be gained by its 
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appreciative perusal. But while those who come to it for the 
first time, and without a knowledge of the other writings of its 
author, will enjoy much, those will enjoy most who return to 
read it a second time after patient study of his more strictly 
technical work.* 


* The task of the translators is on the whole fairly done. Yet the 
number of minor errors is far too many to be consistent with the 
greatest accuracy on their part or on the part of the proof-readers ; 
while the strong grasp of Lotze as a philosopher, and the necessary 
tact in presenting his peculiarities of language with its blending of what 
is scientific and colloquial, are by no means always at command of these 
ladies who have, in general, succeeded so well. 

Gero, T. Lapp. 
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ArtictE IV.—POSSIBILITIES OF WORSHIP IN NON- 
LITURGICAL CHURCHES. 


THERE is a general movement among the non-liturgical 
churches of this country towards the multiplication of parts 
in public worship. This movement has been slow, but is now 
acquiring considerable momentum and promises a speedy devel- 
opment of results. What the results shall be, in outward 
forms and in spiritual life, depends on the intelligence and 
thoughtfulness with which these churches enter into the con- 
sideration of the subject, using the light of past experience as 
well as that derived from present phases of thought and life. 
The church of the ages has bequeathed to us in its psalms, 
hymns, anthems, prayers, and manifold formal observances, 
treasures the value of which is priceless ; not only because they 
embody the spirit of its worship, but because so far as we may 
find room for them, they become a bond between us and wor- 
shipers in different times, and so express the communion of 
saints. The ancient features of public religious service can 
not be ignored in constructing the worship of the future. 

It may, not without reason, be anticipated that the present 
movement will result in a stronger emphasizing of the value 
of forms as related to the development of spirit. The attempt 
to discard form in worship is a failure. If the ritualistic direc- 
tion of one branch of the Christian Church has been followed 
to extremes by a party in that branch, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the direction has been taken without reasons based 
on pernicious tendencies of the times. Ritualism is not dilet- 
tanteism. Such earnestness and power as are exhibited by 
some of its representatives are proof that it is rooted in 
thought. Every widespread movement has its basis in truth. 
Ritualism will react upon itself ; but it will contribute some- 
thing to spiritual life. The non-liturgical churches are out of 
its current ; but they will have their attention called to the value 
of form as the preserver and promoter of spirit. 

Nor will a generous view of worship limit the expression of 
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religious feeling by arbitrary law. Attitudes are often more 
significant than words. Silence sometimes means more than 
speech. Musical tones may embody more feeling than verbal 
petitions, Written prayers may suit some occasions better than 
those that are extemporaneous. A form which has come down 
to us hallowed by use in the first centuries, or in the later litur- 
gies, may mean more to a congregation and may better express 
the universal longings of Christian hearts than one composed 
to-day. Onthe other hand prayers breaking from lips inspired 
by the impulses of the hour and pleading the hour’s needs 
may be charged with a sympathetic force which no others can 
have. The churches of to-day do not need to take up old con- 
troversies between written and unwritten prayers or sermons, 
any more than they need to go back to the old contentions over 
stoves, organs, and choirs. The utility of both written and 
unwritten forms has been abundantly demonstrated. We want 
here no narrowness, no prejudice, no stickling of one denomi- 
nation to gain a point over another or keep a point against 
another. It is time to lay all this aside and aim at the best. 
In proportion as reverence and the sentiment of worship are 
developed, men give them expression in an increased variety of 
ways. 

It is questionable whether what is conventionally called sim- 
ple worship can, in the long run, satisfy the demands of a 
cultivated people. For a while, and by way of reaction from 
extreme multiplication of forms, simplicity freshens devotion. 
On the other hand the limitations of an extreme simplicity 
produce a sense of barrenness. There is neither room nor 
method to show forth the great variety of thought and emotion 
to which occasions give rise. It is no fondness for novelty, nor 
is it a mere esthetic tendency,which causes worship to become 
more complex. The time-honored methods of the New Eng- 
land meeting-house no longer satisfy those who are variously 
moved by religious sentiments, and whose souls are tending 
upward in praise and adoration. 

Moreover it is part of the office of a public service to culti- ° 
vate the sentiments to which it gives expression. If it were 
possible for all who were in a devout mood to embody their 
feelings in forms of worship few and simple, we have still to 
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consider the wants of the undevout, or of those who, though 
devout, are subject to lower spiritual states, out of which they 
must be lifted, in order to get the full benefit of a visit to the 
house of God. For such persons, by every principle of human 
nature, the less stately and rich arrangements of public service 
are insufficient. If it is true that one, in whom the higher 
religious emotions have been cultivated, can sit down in a 
church, devoid of architectural suggestiveness, and be im- 
pressed by a service, as nearly barren of forms as possible. Such 
people are in the minority. The great masses manage to enter 
the house of God in a not very devout frame of mind, which 
gets insufficient heip from the services that have prevailed in 
the non-liturgical churches. 

In confessing this it is not necessary to fall in with the 
ungracious criticisms which some advocates of liturgies have 
indulged towards those who have had parts to bear in the 
conduct of worship without liturgy. Some of these critics 
have been reared under the simpler forms of worship. Having 
outgrown them, their methods of characterising extemporane- 
ous prayer,.and perhaps other parts of non-liturgical worship, 
have had a flavor of ridicule and irreverence. It must have 
required a wide range of observation to find such wholesale 
inappropriateness as the representations of some of these 
brethren would leave us toinfer. Crudities occasionally occur. 
But those who speak disparagingly of the personal element in 
the non-liturgical service too easily forget that this element 
enters as a not inconspicuous feature into the conduct of wor- 
ship in all churches. Neither crude mistakes, nor an inappro- 
priate manner—such as utterance too rapid or with tones savor- 
ing of mock solemnity—nor yet music poorly rendered by 
voices or from a wheezy organ, are peculiarly liturgical or non- 
liturgical institutions. The noble liturgy of the English and 
American Episcopal churches, from which few will withhold 
their admiration, is not free from the charge of want of adap- 
tation to surroundings. In fact, it is the fault of this and 
all liturgies, properly so called, that a fixed routine compels the 
disregard of surroundings. One who chanced, on an October 
Sunday, to be in a beautiful New England village, turned from 
the street lined with double and triple rows of maples, into an 
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aged Episcopal chapel to attend a vesper service without ser- 
mon. The leaves were falling and the quiet descent of the 
evening shadows invited to meditation. But, among the an- 
thems and prayers, the Psalter selection for the eleventh day of 
the month, coming in regular course, brought a shock to the 
sense of fitness, such as one would be likely to experience in 
few non-liturgical services. There was, surely, in the demands 
of that hour, no call for a psalm, the imprecations of which 
are intensified by the version used, nor for a Deus, repulisti 
nos, however these might have been relieved by the closing 
Exaudi Deus. There are occasions when psalms fifty-nine, 
sixty, and sixty-one might be read with adoring result ; but a 
quiet vesper service, at fall of a soft autumnal day, was not 
one of them. It is only just to say, that, of the very large 
number of persons, whose lot it is to officiate in the delicate 
situations of a non-liturgical service, few would have been 
guilty of such a selection for such surroundings. With all their 
faults, these men have, in the main, acquitted themselves 
with a skill and correctness of taste, cultivated by the respon- 
sibilities they have been compelled to assume. 

The defects of non-liturgical service are not where the critics 
have sought them. They lie deeper in the whole conception 
of public worship. The radical mistake consists in demanding 
that which is impossible. Too much has been left to the inspi- 
ration of the moment and to personal magnetism. When a 
single individual, limited to the simplest forms, and without 
the adjuncts of a stately service, is required two or three times 
on each Sunday, through months and years, to lift the same 
people to those heights of thought and feeling from which 
they can pour forth a noble and ennobling worship, the 
demand is extravagant. In such a situation mere correctness 
and appropriateness, on the part of the conductor, are not suffi- 
cient; he must inspire those before him. The tremendous 
drain thus made upon one’s spiritual forces, is best understood 
by those who have been subjected to the test. It is largely 
owing to this want of help, in the appointments of the house 
of God, that under the system so long pursued by the non-lit 
urgical churches, the sentiment of worship has failed of its 
proper development. It is too manifest both from the attitude 
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assumed by members of congregations, and from their inatten- 
tion during the devotional parts of service, that relatively few 
are in a devout frame of mind. For the most part, people 
seem to be waiting for the sermon. A not critically disposed 
writer, who visited the tabernacle in Brooklyn where Dr. Tal- 
mage preaches, observed that when the pastor prayed, the 
people were not praying but were looking at the minister. 
Such undevoutness is too common. In congregations trained 
after methods which extensively prevail, it is perhaps not 
unjustto say that there is little that can be called worship. 
Even singing is likely to be more of a physical than spiritual 
exercise. 

A better result is sometimes reached. But in most congre- 
gations which gather in non-liturgical churches there is a painful 
want of reverence. Worshipers, that ought to be, forget that a 
seemly demeanor is an aid to religious sense. Hence, bolt- 
uprightness in prayer, and under benedictions which have ceased 
to be serious matters to more than a fraction of the congrega- 
tion; hence, the rush for coats, hats, and overshoes before the 
service is closed ; and hence doors promptly swung open to let 
out the crowd that seems to have waited impatiently for the 
last “Amen.” These things do not offend the thoughtless. 
Those who are used to them regard them as only minor faults. 
But to an educated sense of the sacredness of places of worship 
and of the proprieties of an appearing before God, they are 
evidences that the sentiment of reverence is as yet only in the 
germ. The clear perception of these things by the more 
devout lies at the root of the movement among non-liturgical 
churches toward the multiplication of parts in worship and 
their combination into completer orders of service. 

In his article published inthe Century Magazine, Professor 
Charles W. Shields expresses his conviction that we are drifting 
towards the English liturgy. He sees in the movement hope 
of the realization of a united national church, and, possibly, of 
a united Christendom. The article is written in a catholic 
spirit, which commends it to a candid consideration. If the 
author’s appreciation of the English liturgy leads him to over- 
estimate present liturgical tendencies in worship, he does not 
fail to see that a considerable amplification of the Prayer 
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Book would be needed before it could meet the demands of 
the future. But there is a more radical difficulty. Much as we 
long and pray for unity, there is little ground to suppose that 
it is to be found in the adoption of any liturgy properly so 
called. 

Liturgies are forms of worship fixed by authority. When, 
out of the manifold searchings after completer expressions of a 
devout spirit, the writer deduces a definite tendency towards 
such fixity of worship, the generalization must be pronounced 
hasty. It forgets the freedom and freshness of present move- 
ments of thought and feeling, features which are likely to 
perpetuate themselves in all time, as results of new interpret- 
tions of Gospel truth and new applications of that truth to the 
changing conditions of life. The lines along which the 
Christian world advances towards a church catholic can not be 
assumed to converge on any existing form of organization. 
They seem to point to something lying far beyond all, and 
more inclusive than any. Discussion which fails to recognize 
the possibility of this convergence on something out of sight 
can come to nothing, because it does not sufficiently take inw 
account the teachings of history. As our views of Gospel 
truth progress, new embodiments of it have arisen and will 
arise, both in individuals and in the church. Unchanging 
form is not essential to unity. If the Catholic Church is 
an organism it should have an organic development, adapting 
it to, while it works upon, its environment. Crystallization 
means death. The roots of all growth, physical and spiritual, 
sink into the past. So must it be with the church—but only 
that it may reach and appropriate the nourishment elaborated 
by all its sections, during the period of its, to our seeming, sad 
































divisions. 

The same things must be said in regard to present tendencies 
in worship. They point to something beyond the English, or 
any other prayer book—a fact which Prof. Shields, in part, but 
hardly with sufficient fullness, recognizes. Some minds ar, 
doubtless, directed to existing liturgies, as offering the easiest 
solution of the problem before the churches. Those who se 
liturgical worship only as conducted under favorable circum 
stances, and with suitable external appointments—as it appeals 
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for instance, in large cities—and who have had little experi- 
ence of the embarrassments involved in such services, even 
under these advantageous conditions, are the more likely to be 
allured into the belief, that some one of the existing liturgies 
may meet the demands of the times. The impression that such 
a tendency dominates the non-liturgical churches is, however, 
erroneous. It arises from the attitude assumed by many pas- 
tors, by virtue of which, in conducting religious services, they 
feel free to draw from all sources, and conspicuously from the 
English Prayer Book, whatever seems to meet their own needs 
or those of their congregations. Few of these pastors are un- 
aware of the limitations of liturgies ; and few would look with 
satisfaction upon any serious abridgment of their liberty. 
Such abridgment is necessary in worship established by 
authority, and it is involved in any movement which contem- 
plates a uniformity extending over wide territories and 
nationalities. 

The liturgical idea, we must remember, is not realized by this 
or that arrangement of prayers, confessions, anthems, hymns, 
and other parts of public service—be they few or many—but 
by the determinateness of the parts, and of their mutual adjust- 
ment. It excludes choice or limits it within narrow bounds ; 
both as regards the forms and the words in which worshipers 
shall give expression to sentiments of devotion. The revolt 
against liturgies was an assertion of liberty. The Separatists of 
England, who became the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, 
would probably never have gone to their extreme abhorrence of 
the prayer book, had there been no attempt to force it upon 
them. What they contended for was the right of untrammeled 
expression of the thought and feeling that was in them. Their 
principles need not have forbidden the use of already current 
forms, so far as these suited their wants; and, now that time 
has obliterated prejudices engendered in conflicts, the descend- 
ants of the pilgrims will use their liberty to exhort and pray, 
not only in words inspired by the feelings of the moment, but, 
also, in those hollowed by associations which lie back of the 
date of any existing liturgies. ‘That his liberty in worship is a 
precious heritage, is attested, in the liturgical churches, by the 
chafing of many under the limitations to which they have been 
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trained ; by the movement which has resulted in “The Book 
Annexed,” and by the persistent efforts of some to secure the 
privilege of extemporaneous prayer. Opposition to these 
efforts arise, no doubt, in considerable measure, from the clear 
perception of the fact, that, when the churches admit such free. 
dom, they give up a fundamental principle of their public 
service, and put themselves on non-liturgical ground.* Such 
action might well be hailed as a long stride towards a united 
Christendom. 

It is no objection to a liturgy that it offers prayers, anthems, 
and Scripture selections, which may be used ; but, by enjoin 
ing their use upon all, it robs worship of its spontaneity and 
takes away that power of special adaptation which so often 
gives a peculiar charm to free worship. In our discussion of 
the future, the advantages won in the revolt against set forms 
must not be forgotten. If it is true, as it certainly is, that 
germs of the future worship are to be found in the old liturgies; 
it is also true that germs are contained in the long practiced 
devotions of those, who feeling a need which the established 
forms did not supply, boldly struck out a new path for them 
selves and their children. The religious service which, in the 
freest manner, combines all that is most valuable in the past, 
will probably best meet the wants of the future. The present 
movement is-a search for this. It is a longing and striving 
after methods which, under no other authority than that of an 
educated Christian sense, men can use, to express the sentiment 
of worship, not only in those general phases of it which are 
common to all times and places, but in those particular phases 
of it which arise out of unseen and unprovided emergencies 
Accompanying this search is a conviction, that the nom 
liturgical churches have peculiar advantages for building up 
services, which shall not yield in grandeur and richness to any 
liturgies, and which shall be flexible enough to adapt them 
selves to, and catch inspiration from, the changing conditions 
of current life. The freedom of these churches opens the way 
for the largest possibilities. It may be made available not only 
for special adaptations but for the widest desirable elaboration 


* See article in ‘“‘The Church Review,” for Jan., 1886, by Wm. Reed 
Huntington, D.D. 
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and enrichment of public worship. There is absolutely nothing 
of value, in any liturgy, which the free churches may not 
claim. The world of prayers, anthems, and responses—the 
whole range of Scripture—the vast stores of sacred music, 
simple or embodying the highest art—the rich treasures of 
hymnology—besides those spontaneous outbursts of unwritten 
thanksgiving, praise and prayer, which are sometimes grander 
and more pathetic than any written forms ; these all lie open to 
choice. So far as they are longing for richer forms, the churches 
need only to be reminded of their liberty, in order to appreciate 
their advantage. They have not always recognized it. In 
failing to do so they have fallen into ruts, which, if less 
numerous, have sometimes been as deeply worn as those along 
which the liturgical churches move. But they are beginning 
to see the value of their heritage; and some of them are build- 
ing up orders of public worship, containing elements of sim- 
plicity and grandeur that are prophetic. 

The movement has its defects. It is found in all stages of 
progress, embarrassed by inexperience, and in some quarters 
by prejudice. It is tentative and experimental though full of 
promise. Very few New England churches, in towns of any 
considerable size, stand, in the matter of public worship, where 
the vast majority stood twenty-five years ago. Many of the 
smaller churches are using choir responses and responsive read- 
ings. Some recite the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Occasionally one admits prayers read or memorized from some 
liturgy. These features are more freely adopted by the Sunday 
Schools than by the regular congregations. The schools are 
acting as pioneers in the introduction of changes. The children 
will grow up in familiarity with a new order of things. 

There is some difference among denominations in respect to 
the stage of progress. Unitarians and Universalists are 
probably most given to such advance; followed, in order, by 
the Congregationalists, Methodists, and Baptists; though, in 
single instances, this order may be reversed. 

Under such diversity it is only possible to speak in a very 
general way of the state of the movement. It varies both in 
kind and degree. All that can be said is that the churches are 
advancing, in a general direction, towards greater variety of 
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features, broader exercise of judgment and taste ; more state- 
liness, more reverence. There is a manifest searching after 
worship. The movement has not been shaped by wide discus- 
sion. There has been little interchange of thought on the sub- 
ject ; and there is, consequently, little concert between those 
interested. The fundamental requirements of worship in all 
ages, and its special requirements at the present time, have not 
been studiously sought out, and made the basis of action. One 
change after another has been made; one feature after another 
has been introduced ; with only a general purpose, and without 
discriminate adoption of the subordinate aims which are to be 
observed as tributary to the general result. 

The object of the public service, in the house of God, is two- 
fold—worship and teaching. Whether or not this two-fold 
object has been universally recognized, it has been sought. 
From the days of the Jewish temple down to the present time 
teaching and worship have gone hand in hand among the ap- 
pointments of the sanctuary. Christianity brought teaching 
into a more conspicuous place, but the old Jewish ritual did 
not ignore it. The synagogue was a place of instruction as 
well as prayer. 

Different Christian ages and different branches of the church 
have held these two elements in different degrees of promi- 
nence. The liturgical churches do more than worship by the 
liturgy. One of its distinct offices is to teach. On the other 
hand the non-liturgical reaction, in protesting against liturgies, 
did not mean to discard worship. The psalm and the long 
prayer, which was very long, took the place of other expres- 
sions of devotion. The sermon embodied the teaching; such 
of it, at least, as had not already been incorporated into the 
prayer. Our ancestors were too jealous of devotional reading 
to allow the Scriptures in public service, except for the purpose 
of exposition. The sermon becamea more and more conspicu- 
ous feature. Worship lost ground. It has held, relatively to 
teaching, a subordinate place. 

The modern movement is an effort to restore worship to its 
proper position. One of its problems will be the determina- 
tion of the relation between the two objects to be accomplished 
by the visit to the sanctuary. 
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Few, if any, parts of the public service are wholly given up 
to the office of worship, strictly defined. In them all there is, 
besides adoration, a call to it; that is, an effort to awaken the 
spirit to it by the presentation of motives. This is true of 
hymns and even of prayers, wherein there is frequently an 
enumeration of reasons for praise and adoration, before loose 
rein is given to the flow of feeling. But these parts of the 
service, along with the anthems and some Scripture readings, 
especially the poetical, do, nevertheless, most conspicuously 
represent the purpose of worship, while other parts of Scrip- 
ture, with the exhortations and the sermon, belong to the 
teaching office. 

Worship finds its direct end in the expression of man’s feel- 
ing towards God. It is, in its essential nature, a heart sacrifice. 
Its symbol is incense. So far as the appointments of the public 
service are to subserve the purpose of worship they must be 
such as will most perfectly express feeling. 

Manifestly no discussion of what is possible to the free 
churches can lead to any other than a one-sided result if it fails 
to recognize both these fundamental offices. A general state- 
ment, covering the whole ground, would say, that the service 
of God’s house rises to its highest value when, having most 
profoundly stirred and most perfectly expressed the sentiment 
of worship, it dismisses the worshipers under the clearest and 
strongest impression of truth. In what degree the one or the 
other of these results shall be definitely aimed at, on a particu- 
lar occasion, depends on circumstances. In some services they 
may not be clearly distinguished, because they blend and inter- 
mingle through all the parts. But, as a rule, it is an error in 
the regular services: of the church to subordinate worship to 
teaching. This has been done to a hurtful degree in the free 
churches. It is a mistake from which they are reaping bad 
fruits. Men should go to the house of God to worship. That 
is the first thing to be secured. When there, everything about 
them ; the architecture of the building; the deportment of 
those in charge ; as well as the arrangement and conduct of the 
service should express an adoring purpose. 

This is not the place to speak of church adornment. We 
have only to do with the direct spiritual exercise of the sanc- 
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tuary. But upon this matter it is well to speak plainly. As 
worship is an intensely spiritual act, so-are the influences 
which lead to its highest exercise subtle and delicate. There are 
churches which none but the most undevout can enter without 
feeling the summons to devotion. The bearing of those who 
welcome them within the doors; the attitudes of those who 
have already entered ; the quality of the music which is borne 
to them; the conduct of the choir; the manner of the minister; 
all are in keeping with the predominant thought of the place 
and the hour. The liturgical churches understand and cul- 
tivate this. It is best to own the fact and not be ashamed to 
imitate it. In cultivating devoutness of manner these churches 
have made the world their debtors. 

But there is no mortgage on reverent demeanor. A church 
in the midst of a large rural community ; and surrounded by 
others which represent every orthodox sect—to none of which 
it belongs—is known to the writer, as one which has so culti- 
vated devoutness of manner, that to enter and sit with those 
who silently assemble there, is to be impressed with a sense of 
the divine presence and to be disposed to worship. This 
meeting-house has no architecture suited to awaken awe. There 
are no pillared arches, no dim aisles. There is no liturgy. But 
the appearance of thoughtful devotion graces the place with an 
example, surpassed by few, if any, of the most strictly liturgical 
churches. It is a question for those who do not adopt liturgies 
to seriously ponder, whether in discarding, both on the part of | 
ministers and people, the devout forms which prevail in other 
branches of the Christian Church, they have not done violence 
to that reverential feeling which is the basis of all true worship. 
Certain it is that those pastors who make their way to the 
reading desk after the manner of the platform lecturer, do not 
thereby help their congregations to a devout mood. And those 
congregations which spend the moments between entering the 
house of God and the first words of the service in familiar 
conversation with their neighbors or curious gazing, whatever 
good they may find, are not helping to develop all the possibili- 
ties of worship. 

In the service itself, it is not superfluous to remind the 
reader, that there are three parties, each called to its office in 
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stimulating the spirit of worship and giving it expression. 
These are the minister, the choir, the congregation. They are 
all worshipers ; but each has a special function. The minister 
and choir are closely related in office. True, the one directs 
and the other assists ; but it is the aim of both to lead the con- 
gregation into the spirit of worship and call it to expressions 
of pure devotion. This must be the object of every step in the 
order of service up to the sermon, which must not stand inferior 
to the other parts, in the spirituality of its utterances ; and even 
up to the closing benediction, which should dismiss the congre- 
gation to its silent prayer, and the exit from the house of God, 
made under a renewed consciousness of the majesty and excel- 
lence of divine things. 

In order to accomplish its purpose the service must exhaust 
all the resources at its command boldly, unsparingly. It is no 
part of publie worship to do things for artistic effect. Art as 
an end is not worth the trouble it costs. But as tributary to re- 
ligion it is of inestimable value. Dilettanteism, mere prettiness, 
estheticism in the lower sense of the word, all are out of place. 
The prevailing tone of worship must be noble. God is great. 
Man in true approach to God, however humble he may be in 
his own estimation, reaches the height of such greatness as he 
is capable of. The march of a public service must be grand ; 
not overmuch given to minor keys nor to mellowness but rising 
out of these always to the majesties of divine thought and feel- 
ing. 

To accomplish such results no resources should be left un- 
used. Here is room for the choicest selections of scripture ; 
especially for the inspiring utterances of the psalms and their 
summonings to worship God. Minister and choir are to bend 
their united efforts to the work of rousing and uplifting. Be- 
tween them there must be the most perfect understanding and 
sympathy. What the minister wills, the choir must earnestly 
further. His calls to worship must be echoed by them. His 
prayers must be responded to by them as well as by the people. 
His selections of hymns must be rendered in accord with the 
purpose of their selection. The anthems which the choir brings 
forward must embody the sentiment that sways the minister 
and is meant to sway the congregation. Here must be no hap- 
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hazzard work—nothing careless and slovenly. As there are no 
heights of scripture utterance—no profundities of prayer—no 
glories of hymnclogy which the minister must not venture for 
his purpose; so is there no grandeur and no highest art of 
musical composition on which the organist and his choir may 
not draw in order to lift the thoughts and feelings of the 
people heavenward. In this region of sacred music lies, for 
our country, and for our protestant churches, an as yet almost 
unexplored field of spiritual power. Of music we need, not 
less, but more and better; hymns, anthems, responses, selec- 
tions from the richest sources of supply ; selections often simple, 
but all the more profound because simple, from the great com- 
posers of sacred music, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn, and those who have followed them in their efforts to 
help man’s struggling spirit upward on the waves of musical 
sound. All this, so far as is within reach of the church, it may 
not only command, but is bound to command. For of all arts, 
which, when rightly used appeal to the finer sentiments of 
humanity, or express them, music is, as yet, the least thoroughly 
tried, but one of the most capable. Not to enlarge on such a 
matter, which requires special treatment at the hands of the 
professional artist, the churches of every denomination have oc- 
casion for profound gratitude, that, into the confusion and error 
which have prevailed ever the whole subject, a talented and 
devoted worker is throwing his great ability and earnest thought, 
with persistent effort and a good prospect, in some commun- 
ities, of bringing order out of chaos. If Professor Blodget, of 
Smith College, shall succeed in introducing an ennobling and 
worship-inspiring order of musical composition in place of the 
utterly frivolous or meaningless substitutes, which now so ex- 
tensively prevail, he will have rendered a vast service to the 
cause of Christ and humanity.* 

The teaching purpose of the liturgy is well exemplified in 

* The work of Prof. Blodget has been mainly confined to New England. 
Those who have heard him speak on Church Music, will join me in 
warning the pastors, throughout the United States, that the lecture on 
that subject, soon to be gratuitously sent to them, by the munificent 
liberality of Mr. Knowles, of Worcester, is a document which no one In- 
terested in the matter of public worship will suffer to find its way into 


the waste basket. This note also gives me the opportunity and pleasure 
of acknowledging my great indebtedness to so indefatigable a worker. 
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that of the English church. Only portions of the great services 
are devoted to worship. The exhortations, the recital of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Psalter read in course, the double Scripture 
selection, all embody the intention to make the liturgy a means 
of inculeating and perpetuating doctrine. Viewed in this 
light there is peculiar advantage in a method, which requires 
the people to go over the same ground year after year, repeat- 
ing the same phrases and reading the same Scripture lessons. 
The plan is especially suited to the wants of ages or peoples 
possessing limited facilities for instruction. Its disadvantage 
lies in the narrowness of its range, and in its want of flexibility. 
Only leading doctrines can be the subject matter of continuous 
repetition from age toage. If this defect is partly met by the 
sermon, the preacher can derive from the liturgy but the most 
general support, for the special truths which he wishes to en- 
foree. The non-liturgical service may have disadvantages which 
offset this; but it still remains true, that, for the purposes of 
the preacher, its flexibility makes it capable of great power, in 
seconding his efforts to mould men’s lives by the presentation of 
single phases of scripture. The attempt to commit the whole 
work of indoctrination to the sermon was a mistake. But the 
sermon will not easily assume a subordinate position in those 
churches which have long been trained to regard it as the main 
vehicle of instruction. If the time devoted to it might be some- 
what abridged it must continue to be the chief reliance for pres- 
sing home the truth demanded by the exigencies of the occasion, 
a result to which even those features of the service in which 
worship predominates must contribute. 

The question of time in the religious service is of great im- 
portance, and this is as good a place as any to speak of it. 

The prevailing tendency to hurry through the exercises of 
public worship is pernicious. It is part of the restlessness of the 
age, and of that indisposition to quiet meditation which charac- 
terizes these bustling days. It is the importation of the methods 
of the commercial world into the house of prayer. Along with 
it comes the irreverence which would treat church-going as a 
matter of business. A shortening of the time devoted to wor- 
ship has been advocated on the ground that it falls in with the 
cut and run methods of an age of telegraphs and railroads. Min- 
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isters will do well to beware of this. It is not worth while to 
let a business haste, which is of itself unhealthy, dominate the 
church. But aside from this, the spirit of nervous unrest is 
foreign to the house of God. Here, at least, let us have some- 
thing of divine repose. No helpful worship can proceed under 
an urgency to have done with it and get to our homes. In the 
sanctuary, and in the divine presence, man may well suffer 
himself to enjoy a godly leisureliness. The service should 
move forward in dignified quiet and in stately measures, as 
those who worship are surrounded, not by the bustle of change, 
but by the eternal realities. Nothing is more soothing to a 
world-chafed spirit than this fullness of repose. And, now that 
men have, in part, unlearned it, the duty of restoring it by 
thoughtful insistence, belongs to those who have public services 
in charge. An hour and a half, however long it might seem 
if the major portion of the time were taken up by the sermon, 
will not weary a congregation which has been taught to enter 
with spirit into the varied parts of a well ordered worship. So 
much time can certainly be given to God’s house by a people, 
few of whom visit it miore than once on the day of rest; and 
any attempt to limit the chief religious devotions of the chureh 
to a shorter period will necessitate the omission of some part, 
which is important to the purpose of the hour. 

In such a service, combining numerous elements of praise 
and prayer with those of instruction, the sermon will naturally, 
in the free churches, be the bond of unity, which holds all the 
parts together. It will be, at the same time, the objective 
point, towards which all the under currents of thought, run- 
ning through the various acts of devotion, converge; paving 
the way for the truth to be emphasized ; preparing the minds 
and hearts for it; enabling the preacher to bring the congrega- 
tion into sympathy with the sentiments that have taken posses- 
sion of his soul. These sentiments, which form the subject 
matter of the sermon, dominate the whole doctrinal conception 
of the service. The special theme in the preacher’s mind must 
begin to foreshadow itself in the earliest utterances of the hour; 
at first not wholly tangible, but as a subordinate thought, hover- 
ing around every successive act, coming forward with increas 
ing distinctness as worship advances; helping to stimulate 
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devotion while not distracting it; and, at last, taking the con- 
gregation into its well-defined current, bearing it along to the 
gaol. The double purpose of the public service is thus reached. 
Every part has contributed its share both to worship and teach- 
ing. The same impulses, which lifted the people towards 
God, have brought to them a clearer shining of the truth. 
The more delicate, as well as the more positive, suggestions of 
spiritual thought have touched the springs of devotion, which 
the sermon should not fail to make flow more abundantly, so 
that the people may go to their homes refreshed. 

For carrying forward a service in such wise, there must be 
the most perfect unity and concentration of effort on the part 
of the minister, the musical conductor, and the congregation. 
No organist or choir-master who is not fully in sympathy with 
the aims of the pastor is rightly placed. They must cultivate 
intimate relations with each other. The control of the service 
from beginning to end lies, as a matter of course, in the pastor’s 
hands. No hymn, no anthem, without consultation with him ; 
and no music of any kind without his approval. He is the 
one on whom rests the responsibility, and with his motives 
everything must sympathize. 

And to the final result the congregation must be summoned 
to contribute by the frequent exercises assigned to it; such as 
hymns, creed recitals, responses, and the Lord’s Prayer ; as well 
as by a watchful interest and by devout attitudes. If an 
illustration may be taken from the sacred oratorio: the con- 
gregation stands relatively to the offices of the minister and the 
choir, somewhat in the position of a chorus, wrought upon by 
and responding to the emotions of the single-voiced recitative 
or of the few leading singers. 

The arrangement of the order of service, which must of 
course be uniform for each particular kind, is a matter of 
greater delicacy than many suppose. It should be skillfully 
designed with reference to gradations of spiritual movement. 
Things may be asked of a congregation in the middle or at the 
close of service, which it is not in human nature or circumstance 
to grant at the beginning. Instance, here, the very common 
error of opening divine worship with the doxology. This, 
being the proper expression of a spirit that has been gradually 
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brought to a high pitch of adoration, should be placed where 
our fathers, always and most wisely, placed it, at the close of 
public worship. 

Once more, it will not be superfluous to remind the reader, 
that no amount of time and preparation is to be grudged by 
the pastor, who is to lead a non-liturgical service to its highest 
result. Both arrangement and conduct must become a special 
study. In those churches which discard liturgies, there is no 
series of prayers, anthems, and Scripture selections at hand for 
all occasions. But if this fact imposes upon the minister a 
heavy labor; it is certain that no where will he find the 
priestly function of his office more effectually exercised than in 
gathering up the spiritual offerings of his people. 

EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 
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Articte V.—MATERIALISTIC AGNOSTICISM. 


LauRA BRIDGEMAN at two years of age had a severe sick- 
ness which caused her to become totally blind, deaf and dumb, 
to lose the sense of smell, and to have only imperfectly the 
sense of taste. She had but one perfect sense, touch. At 
eight years of age she was taken from home and put in the 
Perkins Institute, Boston, under the care of Dr. 8. G. Howe. 
He undertook to instruct her through the medium of touch 
alone. It was a slow and tedious process. 

In the course of the instructions, before he had gained the 
power of communicating ideas to her, her mother came to see 
her, bringing some of the child’s toys as a means of helping 
the daughter back to the memory of home and mother. Dr. 
Howe tried to inform her who had come to see her. Her 
mother tried to make herself known. All the arts she could 
think of were exhausted in vain attempts to get recognition. 
The girl was indifferent, only appearing as if she felt that 
another curious and demonstrative stranger was present. She 
did not know her mother. She had forgotten her mother. 
She did not know she had a mother. She was an Agnostic, in 
reference to her mother. 

At length, when the mother’s heart was about breaking, by 
some subtle associations—I think it was through an old familiar 
caress when the despairing mother was clasping her to her 
bosom—the consciousness dawned upon the darkened mind of 
the child that it was her mother. She was no longer an agnos- 
tic. Instantly her manner changed. Joy flushed her face. 
Her heart was full. 

This illustration may serve to explain the cause of Agnosti- 
cism as a system of philosophy, and to show its radical defect. 

Agnosticism as a specuiation—Materialistic Agnosticism, the 
only kind of which I shall speak—denies that the human mind 
knows, or can know, God or any supernatural truth. It does 
not deny that there may be a Ged and supernatural truth, but 
that, if they exist, we can not know it, and can not know them. 
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This system has its logical ground in the fact that it accepts 
as elements of knowledge only those elements which come 
into the mind primarily from the external world through the 
senses. It closes or ignores a part of the avenues through 
which the elements of knowledge come, and only recognizes 
a part of the avenues, and founds all it calls knowledge upon 
what comes through them, calling the objects the elements of 
the knowledge of which come through other channels, the 
Unknowable. It accepts the elements of knowledge coming 
through our material nature ; it rejects the elements of knowl. 
edge coming through our spiritual nature. Laura Bridgeman 
was an Agnostic, in her way, because she could receive only 
such elements of knowledge as came through touch and taste, 
while those which ordinarily come through sight and _ hearing 
were physically impossible. Our philosophers are speculative 
Agnostics, logically, because they assume that the elements 
of all our knowledge come from the external world through 
our senses. They misread consciousness. They base their 
theory on one side of the facts. They assume the point in 
dispute in their first position—a position which is unproved 
and unprovable, and contrary to consciousness. And this they 
do voluntarily, simply in the interest of a one-sided philosophy, 
and of unscientific science. If they reasoned in this way sim- 
ply for themselves, building their Agnostic system on the dark- 
ness of the senses, with all higher lights shut off, as a personal 
misfortune, they would excite our supreme pity. But they 
frame their limitations into a law for others. In principle 
they do the same thing in philosophy, as Laura Bridgeman 
would have done in her Agnostic days, if she had reasoned, 
not that her mother was unknowable to her, but that all 
mothers are in like manner unknowable to others, making her 
misfortune a test of the knowledge of their mothers by all 
other children ! 

To trace further the logical defect of the philosophy of 
Agnosticism, we must see whether there is anything in our 
consciousnesss, any knowledge, the original elements of which 
could not have come from the external world through the 
senses. If there is, then we have knowledge above the plane 
of material things. Knowledge exists in consciousness. It is 
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in the mind, not outside of it, while the things known are 
many of them outside of it. Let us, then, look into con- 
sciousness and see what we find. This is the decisive appeal. 

Take the idea of Zime. We find this conception in every 
mind. We can not think of events as occurring except as 
occurring in time, and so having the idea of time as the back- 
ground of the events, or as an element in which they float. 
But time is a reality the elements of the knowledge of which the 
senses can not grasp nor report to the mind from the exter- 
nal world. Time is absolutely immaterial, and the senses can 
not come upon it or touch it or draw its subtle and intangible 
elements into the mind, for it has no elements ; it is a simple 
spiritual idea. But the mind is so constituted that when it 
perceives events occurring in time it supplies itself, out of the 
mystery of its own being, with the idea of time. The per- 
ception of the events is the occasion of this transcendent knowl- 
edge, not the cause of it, or the philosophical source of it. 

Take the idea of Cause. Ina similar way we may find that 
this springs up mysteriously in the mind. We can not help 
believing that every event has a cause. We may be mistaken 
about what the cause is, but we know we are not mistaken 
about its having a cause. But the senses never overtake causes, 
nor the elements of causes. They report sequences, and the 
mind supplies out of its own necessity the underlying conception 
of cause. 

The same is true of Substance. The senses deal only with 
properties, qualities, the phenomenal,—as, form, color, hard- 
ness and the like. The mind spontaneously supplies the con- 
ception of a substance under the properties and qualities, 
an entity holding them, and refuses to regard them as a mere 
phenomenal congeries having no base. 

In like manner, analysis of the consciousness shows that the 
idea of Right is a simple idea, and never could have come 
through the senses as having its ground in sensible things, but 
is an intuition to which the mird helps itself when in the 
presence of moral distinctions ; that the idea of Responsibility 
springs up out of the mind, not having its elements in sensible 
combinations reported to it through the senses; that the idea 
of Infinity is a unique idea, not made up of sensible ideas, but 
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bounding into the mind from the depths of its own being when 
the proper occasion arrives—no amount of piling up of finites 
reaching the idea of the infinite, or touching it, in kind, at any 
point ; and that the idea of Hternity is, in quality, equally aloof 
from the accumulation of sensible periods, and comes to us, in 
critical analysis, as a spiritual birth, though conceptions based 
on the senses may act as* midwife to bring it about. 

Thus the nature of the mind is such that it can not do its 
thinking without having these imperative and transcendent 
ideas. In point of time it may begin its thinking with the 
sensible contents brought to its notice, and by thinking about 
material objects, but these ideas come in upon it like the 
light of dawn from another orb, and flood the else dark con- 
ceptions and blind process with their wonderful and glad efful- 
gence reaching out into the spiritual world. 

Now Agnosticism denies all these supersensible ideas in the 
royalty of their nature and in the reality of their objects. 
While it cannot deny that the mind has these conceptions, and 
ean not help having them and thinking under these forms and 
illuminations of thought, it tries to break their force, and make 
them mere deductions and generalizations from perceptions 
through the senses. Here it is met by the emphatic testimony 
of consciousness and a fundamental instinct of our being. 

It is in this way, namely: We find in consciousness these 
supersensible ideas and these perceptions that come through 
the senses. The supersensible ideas, as we have seen, are not 
made up of ideas, or elements of ideas, that by any possible 
process of combination or decomposition, analysis or synthesis, 
can have come, logically or substantially from the sensible 
world through the senses; for they are simple and pure ideas, 
and besides, the senses yield nothing of their kind. Now all 
admit, Agnostics and Theists alike, that in respect to one class 
of the contents of consciousness, the perceptions through the 
senses, we have knowledge—a knowledge of the externil 
world; that we know objects and events in it; that we must 
believe in the reality of the external world as thus made known 
to us; that we cannot believe the testimony which thus come 
through consciousness to its reality to be a lie. On the same 
principle, by the same instinct of our nature, we must believe, 
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to be scientific, that the transcendent ideas which we find in 
consciousness must have realities corresponding to them in the 
supersensible realm, and that they cannot be an eternal lie to 
us in the depths of our nature. 

Thus Agnosticism, the moment we cease to be partisans and 
become broadly and truly scientific, falls, as a philosophy. 

But the supreme point of its proclaimed ignorance and denial 
is God. 

For the knowledge of God, as for certain other transcendent 
objects, the mind, explain it as we will, has a natural predispo- 
sition. This may be called a God-sense—a tendency or nature 
that draws sweetly and grandly to a: belief in Ged and a knowl- 
edge of him. Little children show it, having a marvelous fa- 
cility in catching this conception, the grandest that ever entered 
the human mind, surpassing that of Newton’s Principia, or 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. Laura Bridgeman, when beginning to 
form some notion of the relation of things, once puzzled the 
skill of Dr. Howe by addressing him this question : “ Man has 
made houses and vessels, but who made the land and the sea?” 
When told that it was God, who made all things, and when 
the explanation of his character followed, she was greatly 
affected. There came suddenly into the child’s mind, across 
the meagre hints of the teacher a great winged revelation. 
There was semething in her that went out to welcome and 
bring in, full born, the glad knowledge. Missionaries and 
teachers of the heathen are often astonished to find with what 
facility idolaters rise, on meagre showings, to high spiritual 
conceptions of the one true, holy, and good God. 

This God-sense leaps, lightens, sees, where the logical faculty 
trudges, becomes confused, goes round and round in an eternal 
tread-mill with blinded eyes. When the logical faculty traces 
the line of causes back and ever back, to find the first cause, 
and finds itself, at whatever remove, still compelled to go 
farther and ask, What is the cause of that? The God-sense 
springs away at once from the whole process and plants itself 
immediately on the First Cause, wholly different from the series 
of causes, and under the series—the Uncaused Cause—which it 
sees and knows, and there rests. When the logical faculty tries 
to rise from the evidence of design in the world to the Designer, 
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and can get no farther than a being capable of planning and pro- 
ducing the existing and past orders of creation, and then be- 
comes entangled and stops; the God-sense soars away at once 
to the Infinite Designer and Governor, embosoms itself on 
him, and is content. When the logical faculty tries to settle 
the question of the Divine goodness and becomes embarrassed 
in striking the balance between the good and the evil in the 
world, down on the plane of the understanding; the God- 
sense rises, in the might and certainty of an intuition anda 
Divine inspiration, and says, God is good. 

The mind, with this God-sense, rises thus, forthwith, far 
above the logical value of the evidences from the external 
world, to the Ineffable One. It is not left in doubt and be 
wilderment, piling up finite conceptions, reasonings, and prob- 
abilities, but finds itself far above this whole region, face to 
face with God. 

It is not meant that the idea of God thus borne into the 
mind is at once perfect and capable of no improvement. By 
no means. It is, in the make-up of its spiritual contents, a 
progressive conception. The mind must itself be infinite to 
see all the excellence, glory, and majesty that enter into the 
being of God. Robert Hall describes the process of growth 
of the idea thus: “The idea of the Supreme Being has this 
peculiar property: that, as it admits of no substitute, so, from 
the first moment it is formed, it is capable of continual growth 
and enlargement. God himself is immutable; but our concep- 
tion of his character is continually receiving fresh accessions, 
is continually growing more extended and refulgent, by hav- 
ing transferred to it new elements of beauty and goodness ; by 
attracting to itself, as a center, whatever bears the impress of 
dignity, order, or happiness. It borrows splendor from all that 
is fair, subordinates to itself all that is great, and sits en- 
throned on the riches of the universe.” * 

Now this easy rising of the mind from finite hints and evi- 
dences, by the workings of its own nature, up to the belief in 
God, shows that the conception has its counterpart in reality. 
The mind was made to believe in God; it believes in him; 
sees him, intuitionally ; and thus knows him. Just as we 
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know the external world, because, by an instinct of our nature, 
we must believe in the reality of objects reported in our con- 
sciousness through the senses; so we know God, because an 
instinct of our nature compels us to believe that He is back of 
our necessary belief in him. Thus we come first to know 
God; and if we accept this knowledge, come under the power 
of it, and lovingly act on it, this general knowledge passes over 
into a personal knowledge, as real and solid and trustworthy as 
any other knowledge possible to man. We thus know him 
experientially, and have a personal acquaintance with him, 
which is the most immediate and positive of all knowledge, as 
well as the most sublime and satisfying. 

All this testimony of consciousness, showing the working of 
the God-sense beyond the logical weight and reaches of the 
evidence, and bringing us face to face with the Supreme One, 
our Agnostics ignore. They take no account of it as a part of 
the original fundamental evidence in the case, and proceed to 
explain the testimony as if it were an outcome of elements 
reported by the senses. As if finite objects, the objects of 
sense, from their own nature incapable of furnishing the ele- 
ments of the conception of God and conveying it through the 
senses to the mind that has no prepared ear to hear it, yet 
should in some way succeed in doing it! And as if then, when 
this miracle has been performed, and the soul has thus been 
brought to believe in God and feel itself face to face with him, 
this Being thus made known should be an eternal phantom 
plaguing us, or an unknowable somewhat eluding our pursuit! 
As if Laura Bridgeman, after the mother-thought had fairly 
come into her and flushed her, had refused to believe in the 
mother-reality corresponding to it, and had measured the real- 
ity by the meagre evidence that came through touch,—conced- 
ing the mother-like lips and palms, but questioning the mother’s 
heart and mind and purpose, the mother’s self, back of them! 

Thus, when the testimony of the God-sense is recognized, 
when all the contents of consciousness are taken into account 
and have their just place in our analysis, and we yield to the 
law of our being that we must believe in the reality of the 
objects corresponding to our necessary internal ideas when 
those ideas are properly tested and sifted, then we know both 
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God and the external world, and Agnosticism, as it stands over 
against religion, its supreme attitude, falls. 

I have spokon of Agnosticism from a logical point of view 
as a philosophy. Probably moral considerations have more to 
do with it fundamentally than philosophical ones. These con- 
siderations often affect persons unconsciously, leading them not 
only to question the existence of God directly, but to adopt 
such systems of philosophy as enable them to question it on 
philosophical grounds. The heart moved by the instincts of 
sin shrinks from God. It tries to hide from him, or, better 
still, thinks him and philosophizes him out of the way. The 
Apostle describes this tendency of human nature: “ They did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge.” This unconscious 
pull all the time, like gravity, down from God, makes agnostic 
philosophy an attractive cavern for hearts to crawl into to get 
out of the searching Light, and multitudes slip in, thinking it 
is the worth of the cavern that influences them. 

But whether philosophical or moral considerations influence 
Agnostics, the system is a system of a day. While infidelity 
in some form is endless, no one form can long continue. 
Nothing that arrays itself against the ringing and authoritative 
voice of the soul, that there is a God, can long stand. Every 
such system speedily yields, though it be to break out in an- 
other place in a new disguise. Agnosticism, based on one side 
of the facts and denying some of the primal and fundamental 
instincts and laws of the soul, will soon fold its tent and march 
silently away, to some new and unexpected camping-ground, 
there to frighten the timid and proclaim that the end of Chris- 
tianity is at hand; while Christianity holds steadily on its way, 
never disguising itself, never striking its tents, but multiplying 
them, and going forward openly with flags flying to take pos- 
session of the earth. 


I. E. DWINELL. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 


Articte L—THE HARVARD ELECTIVE SYSTEM. 


Tue question as to the kind and amount of election which 
should be allowed to college students in this country has of late 
excited an increasing interest. In view of the comparatively 
recent introduction of any large and free choice into the educa- 
tion furnished by this peculiarly American institution, it has hith- 
erto been impossible to argue the question on a basis of actual 
trial. What is known as the “Harvard System ” is of very recent 
origin; it is, in fact a new and stupendous experiment. Until 
recently, then, the party opposed to this system has simply urged 
its fears and the general considerations belonging to a conserva- 
tive policy in education ; while the party in favor of this system 
has replied by stating its hopes and aspirations, together with 
copious reference to certain disadvantages of the policy it wishes 
to replace. Within a few months, however, no less than four 
noteworthy papers have undertaken to discuss the question in the 
light of accomplished facts. These are the articles of Professor 
Palmer of Harvard and Professor Ladd of Yale in the Andover 
Review for November, 1885, and January, 1886, portions of the 
“Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege” for 1884-85, and a pamphlet on “the System of Instruction 
and Government at Harvard College,” by Samuel Brearley, Jr., 
of New York City. The article of Professor Palmer and the 
report of President Eliot take the ground that the “Harvard 
System” has demonstrated its great superiority over that in use 
in other colleges in this country, as a matter of indubitable fact 
and in several important particulars. The article of Professor 
Ladd replies to that of Professor Palmer by showing that better 
results are actually gained, even in the particulars chosen as de- 
cisive by the latter, at Yale where the “ Harvard system ” is not: 
in vogue. The pamphlet of Mr. Brearley restates the facts to 
which the Harvard President and Professor make their appeal, 
but claims them to be distinctly and highly unfavorable to the 
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conclusions drawn from them by these gentlemen. We propose 
to set before the readers of the New Englander the substance of 
Mr. Brearley’s argument against the “ Harvard System.” 

But, first, it will be in order briefly to answer two questions, 
namely: What is the origin and character of this pamphlet ? and 
What is the question which is really presented for its discussion ? 
Mr. Brearley’s paper gives at the length of nearly forty pages, 
his conclusions as sub-committee of a committee of eight gentle. 
men appointed to report to the Harvard Club of New York City 
concerning the working of the elective system as at present con- 
ducted in their alma mater. The pamphlet is therefore author- 
ized and ex-officio; it is clear, able, and thorough. It is written 
in admirable style and temper, and shows large comprehension of 
the various bearings of the subject. Its point of view is from 
the inside as it were. It has the advantage of being by a grad- 
uate of the department criticized, who is an intelligent gentle 
man and who knows the meaning of the word “ education.” In 
every one of these particulars it is quite the opposite of the letters 
on Yale by Mr. Page of the same city, recently published in the 
New York Nation. Mr. Brearley inspires the confidence of the 
reader. 

The question discussed in the pamphlet and the one really at 
issue between the advocates and the opponents of the “ Harvard 
System,” concerns the kind and amount of election of his studies 
which should be allowed to the college student. The peculiarity 
of the “ system” is, not that it admits elective studies, but that it 
makes the choice practically unlimited, beginning with Freshman 
year and extending to all the studies of the college curriculum. 
The point of debate is thus stated by Mr. Brearley’s pamphlet. 


‘‘To begin with, we premise that every one accepts the elective prin- 
ciple. Some system based on that principle must be established. No 
one wants the old required systems back or any new required system. 
The true question is, at what time in a man’s course should he have a 
right to choose, and between what things should he be left to choose? 
In other words, the point to be considered is, what kind of elective sys- 
tem will be best for us ?” - 


Before entering upon his answer to these questions, Mr. Brear 
ley calls attention to the exceedingly small amount of experience 
upon which the venture is made of flying in the face, as it were, 
of the world’s accumulated wisdom on the matter of education. 
Not a single entire college course has been run by any class 
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under the developed Harvard system. And yet we are assured 
that its results already demonstrate beyond doubt its brilliant 
success; it has wrought a complete revolution in education! The 
fallacy of claiming all the advances of Harvard—its growth in 
numbers, and accumulation of money, etc.—as arguments in be- 
half of its elective system, is also pointed out. On this subject 
the pamphlet remarks as follows : 


“When the Faculties of the University of Berlin proclaimed that in 
the matter of classics vs. modern studies they were convinced by an 
experience of only fifteen years, many were surprised by their precipi- 
tancy. Such inferences in judging a great revolution in old institutions 
are like judging a machine for perpetual motion by its record for eight 
days. After all, young men have been objects of observation a long 
time, and academic systems have been under consideration from the 
beginnings of civilization. Certain conclusions have been arrived at 
with the general consent of all high authorities, and if the present sys- 
tem at Harvard runs counter to those conclusions, it is probably an irra- 
tional experiment. 

There is a strong tendency to credit the growth of the college, the 
improvements in teaching, the increased use of the library, and other 
signs of advancement to this particular kind of elective system. This 
seems to us an argument of post hoc, propter hoc. We believe the gains 
would have been far greater with a different elective system.” . 


We desire to have Mr. Brearley’s paper speak for itself; this it 
is quite competent to do, and this it certainly does most emphat- 
ically. We prefer, therefore, to do little more ourselves than to 
arrange in order quotations from it bearing upon certain points 
which appear among those most strikingly demonstrated. And 
first of all: is the “ Harvard System” at all likely to give, or 
does it in fact give, a reasonable and symmetrical education? It 
has been urged in its behalf that the old system of education led 
inevitably to the imparting of a smattering of many knowledges, 
The new science of the age is manifold; no man can compass 
much of it. Let the student therefore choose freely and so avoid 
the miscellany of little courses in the various studies to which the 
ordinary college curriculum would compel him. This is the argu- 
ment of the advocates of the “ Harvard system.” But the reply 
is patent. No one else concerned is so likely to make an unintel- 
ligent “hodge-podge” of his studies as the boy of eighteen or 
nineteen in the midst of the bewildering opportunities that invite 
the Harvard Freshman and Sophomore. Following is Mr. Brear- 
ley’s statement of the facts. 
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‘The student’s freedom of choice is between these little, incomplete 
courses of study. He may begin as many subjects as he has courses, 
i.e. at the rate of a new subject, language, science, history, or what 
not, for every month or two of his four years. Men ar= ailowed to 
take up subjects in any order they choose, and pursue tiem as far as 
they like. A student who sees fit may for his Sophomore year form 
some such combination as this: one course in music (1¢ Sophomores 
gave a fourth of their time to harmony in 1883-4), two courses in fine 
arts—eleven of that class elected principles of delineation, color, and 
chiaroscuro in 1883-4, while thirty-seven of the same ciass chose a 
course on ancient art ;—as his last course he might take the elements of 
Sanskrit. In the Junior year this student might go on with further 
courses in music and fine arts, or embark on mathematics, physics, and 
natural history. His Senior year might be given to Greek and Latin, or 
political economy, or Semitic languages. Such a combination would be 
highly absurd and would excite criticism ; but if any undergraduate 
chose to pursue it, the college would be bound to give him a degree, 
even a degree summa cum laude, provided his general average reached 
95 per cent.” 

‘** “Students are strongly urged,’ says the Catalogue, ‘to make their 
choice with the utmost care, under the best advice, and in such a way 
that their studies from first to last may form a rationally connected 
whole. It is believed that any plan of studies deliberately made and 
adhered to, will be more profitable to the student than studies chosen 
by him from year to year, without plan, under the influence of tempo- 
rary preferences.’ In saying this the College, judged by its present 
policy, should qualify its last assertion to read, ‘any plan of studies de- 
liberately made and adhered to, provided it be the free choice of a very 
young man.’ 

The college asks Freshmen to arrange for themselves a plan of study 
to cover four years, and, having formed it, to carry it out. Now, sup- 
posing a Freshman does his very best to choose wisely, using his own 
judgment and selecting his advisers with discretion, is he likely to form 
the best plan of studies, or, having formed it, to carry it out? It is like 
asking the whole Freshman class to choose their professions, and then 
requiring that they should arrange their owr plans of professional 
study, with the help of casual advice. Nor are the plans formed with 
a sense that, once made, they are irrevocable. On the contrary, the 
student commits himself to the studies of one year at a time, and may 
easily change his plans. The following passage in the pamphlet is sig- 
nificant : ‘Changes of elective studies can be made in the vacation by 
sending written notice to the Registrar, provided, such notice reaches 
him on or before September 21st. No changes can be made between 
September 21st and October 8th. Students desiring to change on oF 
after October 8th must apply in person at the Dean’s office.’” 

‘‘The weight of authority is against any such extension of the elec 
tive principle. 

Mark Pattison, in his ‘Suggestions on Academical Organization,’ has 
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a passage which places the responsibility for fixing courses of study 
upon the university itself. The passage is as follows: ‘It is a chief 
business of the university to lay down correct lines of study, to indicate 
the high-road of education among the innumerable cross-roads and by- 
paths of learning; from the vast mass of all that may be learned and 
may be taught, to select what should be taught and learned. On its 
elementary side it is to offer a systematic course of initiatory study, 
which shall be the results of all the experience of the past, of the long 
educational experiment which has been going on ever since reason and 
intelligence began to be objects of cultivation.’ ” 

It should be borne in mind that the danger of pursuing a vari- 
ety of heterogeneous studies without persistent method is by no 
means confined to the seekers after “soft options.” It may be, 
however, that the danger is greatest in their case. But young 
men of thoroughly good intentions and industrious habits on 
entering Harvard College, must run no little risk of becoming 
bewildered in the midst of the multifarious opportunities offered 
them by so many unclassified elective courses. On the other 
hand, the opposite danger is not faraway. Boys with a strong 
bent in one direction may be led wholly to neglect what they 
ought to take but dislike and consider themselves unfitted for. 
Specialization is necessary to a large extent in modern education, 
as it is in modern business or mechanical industries. But it should 
not come too early. The special and technical should be built 
upon a broad basis of general discipline and culture. Mr. Brear- 
ley has not overlooked this latter danger; concerning it he says : 

“ Opposed to such a hodge-podge is a danger which affects the upper 
rather than the lower half of the class,—the danger of premature and 
narrow specialization. A striking instance of this is the encouragement 
given to specialists in physics, chemistry, mathematics, etc. Eighteen 
courses in physics and chemistry, eighteen in mathematics, and nine- 
teen in natural history, offer great opportunities to men who wish to be 
specialists in these subjects. Under the present requirements for admis- 
sion-examinations and examinations in college, a man may, so far as 
the classics go, take the Harvard degree, who has succeeded in obtain- 
ing 50 per cent. on pass-examinations in four books of Xenophon’s Anab- 
asis, four books of Cesar, six books of Virgil, together with corre- 
sponding work in reading easy Greek, exercises in Latin composition, 
and a certain knowledge of the grammars. The other requirements, 
outside the specialty of chemistry, or whatever it may be, are a consid- 
erable amount of mathematics, and some acquaintance with French, 
and German.” 


In connection with the extreme length to which the elective 
system is carried at Harvard, another form of privilege (or license) 
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has been accorded to her undergraduates. This is the privilege 
of managing their own time free from all restraints of attendance 
upon the daily exercises or of responsibility for the performance 
of daily tasks. In our judgment this kind of liberty is much more 
likely toe be pernicious to the young man than even liberty of 
choosing his studies entirely. Conservative minds have predicted 
of the “ Harvard system” that it must inevitably result in arti- 
ficiality and ‘cram ;” since it lays the emphasis on getting ready 
for an occasional examination rather than upon daily fidelity 
in performing stipulated amounts of labor. In every branch of 
human activity, the world thrives on the faithful doing of work 
constantly appointed to be done at fixed seasons. Why should 
young men in Cambridge, Mass., thrive on what is bad for all the 
rest of the world? Even the accomplished man of science or litera- 
ture is accustomed to set himself his diurnal stint of labor. Not 
long since Mr. Thwing—who lives near enough to Harvard to in- 
form himself about it in particular and who appears to be busy 
in collecting facts about colleges in general—stated that the 
lights in the rooms of the students are four times as numerous as 
ordinary just before the examinations. We do not know how to 
interpret Mr. Thwing unless he means to say that more than 
three-quarters of the Harvard students do not ordinarily employ 
their evenings in study. ‘This danger from irregular and shallow 
work is duly emphasized by Mr. Brearley’s pamphlet. 


‘* Harvard College neither indicates a systematic course of initiatory 
study, nor sets up any long-distant, definite aim towards which men 
may bend all their energies for several years. There is an arrangement 
by which men who take six courses in certain subjects may obtain 
honors in that department, provided their marks in a special examina- 
tion indicate proficiency. But the arrangement does not commend it- 
self to either teachers or students, and few men enter for these honors. 
The 189 courses fall under twenty heads, and in some departments there 
is a certain amount of method in the adjustment of the courses. In 
many cases, however, the preferences of instructors and accidents of 
various kinds have determined the subjects of courses. Students often 
enter upon a more or less advanced course without sufficient introduc- 
tory or general work. In biology, for instance, a knowledge of chem- 
istry and physics is not required as a preliminary. A teacher of Greek 
may, it is true, exclude from his class those who are behindhand in 
Greek ; but in his instruction he can assume nothing as to the pro- 
ficiency of his pupils in Latin or literature. 

There are no regular examinations for admission to the various 
courses. That is left to the instructors of the several subjects, and they 
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are very busy men, who, in the case of the larger classes, could not, 
however much they wished to do so, make any searching scrutiny of 
applicants.” 

“The great change in recent years, so far as requirements go, is in the 
failure to require work from day to day. The experiment of voluntary 
attendance has been given up, and men attend with sufficient regu- 
larity, but the preparation of lessons is no longer required. Many of 
the classes are so large that any questioning or testing of each man’s 
work would be impossible ; and the exercise consists of lectures, or 
lectures varied by voluntary questions asked by pupils, and informal 
questions put by the teacher. No marks are given day by day in the 
courses generally, either large or small. It is allowable under the rules 
for an instructor to give three extra examinations of one hour each in 
the course of the year, and one or two examinations of this kind are 
sometimes given, if the engagements of busy teachers leave the time. 
Other spurs are applied sometimes, as in the case of one instructor in 
history, who calls for theses at regular intervals and for smaller papers 
more frequently. In laboratories, there is obviously a great check upon 
irregularity of work. It may, however, be asserted that in all the 
courses at Harvard, or in all with very few exceptions indeed, a man 
may pass, and satisfy the minimum of college requirements, without 
doing an hour’s work in the year except when he crams for the mid- 
year and final examinations. Not only is this true, but in many of the 
courses most largely attended, he may obtain a high mark, with no 
work except listening to his teacher through the term, and cramming 
before the two more serious examinations. 

A student must get 40 per cent. on any single course, and a general 
average of 50 per cent. He needs only to attain 40 per cent. with a 
considerable margin—50 per cent. or 60 per cent.—in the mid-year and 
final examinations in order to satisfy the requirements in a course. 
These examinations could not be very hard, and are, as a rule, by no 
means so hard as they might be. To begin with, they are given by the 
instructors themselves, and are examinations not upon the subject, but 
upon the teacher’s instruction in the subject,—instruction on which 
notes have been taken, and notes may be bought if a man has not taken 
them for himself. It is also true that the particular work of an instruc- 
tor in any given course is usually familiar to old pupils and tutors, who 
make a business of preparing men for his examinations. The examin- 
ations, moreover, cover but a small amount of ground. A full course 
includes one-fourth of a year’s work ; a half course includes one eighth 
of a year’s work. 

An examination upon an instructor’s work in a single course could 
not be arduous, but as a matter of fact, it is now the custom at Har- 
vard to divide the year’s work, so that a man is examined upon the 
first half of it—in February, and the last half of it in June. If the 
course is a full course, therefore, the mid-year examination is given 
upon one-eighth of the year’s work, and the final upon a similar 
amount ; in the case of a half course, the mid-year and final examina- 
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tions would, each of them, cover one-sixteenth of the year’s study. 4 
man who obtains a general average of 50 per cent. (with a small mar. 
gin, say 10 per cent., pravided he does nothing outside of his regular 
examinations) is entitled to the Harvard degree. And men whose work 
is practically confined to cramming for such a series of disconnected 
little examinations often graduate with high rank.” 

‘*This system sets a premium on irregular, unsteady work, and such 
work is a serious evil which grows constantly. Cramming is mor 
and more common among students of every grade, and private tuition 
is resorted to even by men with serious pretensions to scholarship. Any 
recent graduate of Harvard will confirm these assertions and furnish 


stories in illustration of them.” 

With such facts as the foregoing in view, it is extremely diff. 
cult to justify the claim of Professor Palmer, that the “ Harvard 
System” is an ethical culture. “Irregular, unsteady work” is not 
simply an intellectual, it is also a moral, evil. 

Closely connected with the foregoing disadvantageous effect of 
the “system,” is the growing unwillingness of the student to 
bring his life under a rigorous discipline. The rise in scholarship 
which it has been claimed, has gone on in Harvard of late years, 
is, in the opinion of Mr. Brearley, simply a rise in fictitious rather 
than real value. It is much easier than in times past to obtain 


honors there; they are the bids which attract men to certain of 
the lecture courses,—at least, so the pamphlet we quote from 


affirms. 


‘‘The extension of the present system has lowered the standard in 
another way. In his article Professor Palmer says : ‘ How this or that 
course is conducted, what are the peculiarities of its teacher, whatis 
the proportion in it between work given and gains had, are matter 
which interest the inhabitants of Hollis and Holyoke as stocks interest 
Wall Street.’ There has been a steady influence working to raise th 
marks, at the same time that it weakens the rigor of the work. An 
instructor who demands hard work through the term and marks low 
on the examination must have a very attractive subject, or his classes 
will dwindle rapidly. The rank-list tells the story. 90 per cent. ism 
longer considered a very high rank. Men complain of it sometimes 
and urge their claim for an advance. The lack of general adminstm 
tive supervision and the loose organization ieave instructors much free 
in fixing their standards, than in the days when all the Faculty knew 
about each student's work. Hence the decision as to a poor mani 
Scholarship, or a man’s degree, or his Honors, may be thrown abso 
lutely on a single teacher. And, of course, this tends to relax th 
severity of college requirements. 

Mr. Palmer is greatly encouraged to find that half the last Senior 
Class had 80 per cent.—four fifths of a perfect mark. Our inferent 
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from this fact does not correspond with his. When we see that out of 
a class of 191, 122 are mentioned in some way on the Commencement 
programme, in view of what we know of the system and its workings, 
we conclude that distinctions are given lavishly at Harvard.” 


[According to the statement just quoted, 90 per cent. is no lon- 
ger considered a very high mark at Harvard; half the last class 
got 80 per cent. But at Yale, 90 per cent. is a good rank for 
even the valedictorian to attain; not three men in the class ordi- 
narily attain it; and not one quarter of the class attain 80 per 
cent. This difference in the two colleges is simply one in the 
price set on honors; they cost more at the latter than the former 
institution. } 

Mr. Brearley evidently does not sympathize with the view that 
the Faculty of a college discharge their whole duty to young 
men and their parents, when they simply lecture on the subjects 
advertised, at the appointed hours. In his judgment the matter 
of discipline is not satisfactorily arranged for at Harvard. On 
this point he remarks :— 


“One thing at least is clear: if in Harvard the students are to choose 
their own studies and govern themselves, then there should be a rigor- 
ous exclusion of men who prove to be incapable of self-government. 
When young men are trusted to Harvard College, and she finds her 
organization unfitted to deal with them, then at the least she is bound 
to resign her trust. There is no way of shifting this duty. And yet 
under the present regulations neglect of work and misconduct might 
not be known to the college unless they were flagrant. If the work of 
each man were closely supervised there would be less danger, but prac- 
tically the college often tests it only twice a year, and then not very 
effectively. 

Professor Palmer says: ‘ Parents should be warned, and those who 
have brought up their sons to habits of luxurious ease should be made 
fully aware that a college which appeals to character has no place for 
children of theirs. Every mode of training has its exclusions. I pre- 
fer the one which brings least profit to our dangerous classes—the indo- 
lent rich. Leslie Stephen has said that the only argument rascals can 
understand is the hangman. The only inducement to study, for boys 
of loose early life, is compulsion. But for the plain democratic many, 
who have sound seed in themselves, who have known duty early, and 
who have found in worthy things their law and impulse, the elective 
system, even during the freshman year, gives an opportunity for moral 
and mental expansion such as no compulsory system can afford.’ Pa- 
rents may be warned in advance, but after all it is the college itself that 
must carry out such a policy of exclusion, and no such policy is prac- 
ticable. 
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A policy like this is, moreover, by no means desirable or admirable, 
The duty of the college seems to us the formation of character, not 
simply the instruction of men whose characters are already formed, 
Harvard College is one of the institutions bound in honor to mould the 
characters of the rich men who are to hold high and influential posi- 
tions. To renounce the education of the men whose habits and ideals 
are not fixed, and whose characters are unformed, would be a confes- 
sion of incompetency and bad faith.” 


It is acknowledged by all, however, that the “Harvard Sys. 
tem” operates per se to make all that personal influence of the 
teacher on the pupil which is so highly to be prized, more difficult 
and more uncertain. For, as says Mr. Brearley :— 


‘*In its greatly increased numbers as well as its peculiar organization, 
the college finds itself in most urgent need of personal influence exerted 
by teacher over pupil. ‘The personal influence of the teacher is able 
in some sort,’ says Cardinal Newman, ‘to dispense with an academical 
system, but the system cannot dispense with personal influence. With 
influence there is life, without it there is none.’ All authorities agree 
that this is the most important of all the elements which constitute a 
university. ‘ Have a university in shanties, no! in tents, but let there 
be great teachers in it !’” 

Some teachers at Harvard do their best to maintain friendly relations 
with their pupils, and accomplish a great deal. Of this individual, 
social work there is, probably, more than heretofore, but there is no 
systematic organized attempt to bring the college, through some one of 
its teachers, into intimate association with every student. Social inter- 
course is not enough, the tutor and pupil must do serious work together, 
like private tutor and pupil, if the relation is to be effective.” 

‘‘The huge, heterogeneous, fluctuating classes make personal influ- 
ence in the class-room more difficult, and, in a corresponding degree, 
call for supplementary teaching. The free choice between all sorts of 
little courses of study points to the same urgent need of special teach- 
ing for individuals, but there is, let us say it once more, no organized, 
systematic effort to meet that need. In the old days the dozen or score 
of teachers and the four small classes used to know each other well in 
the class-room if not in a social way. They formed a community with 
a good circulation to its outermost extremities.” 


It is not intercourse with teachers alone (or perhaps even 
chiefly) that is needed to complete the ethical and manly tone of 
character which a college course should be fitted to produce, 
Many graduates of Yale can testify most warmly to the immense 
benefit which they have received from the cordial, democratic, 
and generous, class-life and common life which prevails in her 
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walls and upon her campus. Mr. Brearley laments the lack of 
this at Harvard. 


“The existing system also lessens the effectiveness of association be- 
tween students themselves. Classes now are associated in a single 
study, and perhaps not longer than one year; they are gathered from 
various quarters ; they have often studied different things before, and 
often have different plans for the future ; they often do not work to- 
gether at all in any true sense, but cram for the same examinations. 
In many cases they have previously been strangers, and they are per- 
haps well on in their hundred lectures or informal recitations before 
they know each other’s names. There is, of course, a great deal of 
association in college, but association in pleasure or even athletics—rig- 
orous athletics at that—has not the virtue of steady, constant identifi- 
cation in work between men of the same standing. Under the old sys- 
tem men of various antecedents who would rarely meet in a social way 
were thrown together on neutral ground, and in the ardor of work 
taught each other invaluable lessons. If their tastes and temperaments 
differed, they approached the same subjects from different sides and 
thus brought out their full meaning. Working together with full 
understanding of one another, they set standards one for another and 
inspirited each other.” 

“A system which prevents long-standing intimacy of this sort, and 
prevents comparison between one’s self and one’s classmates, simply de- 
stroys real emulation. When a teacher scarcely knows what to expect 
or require of any one student, the student will feel the same difficulty, 
and emulation must die out. Rank, honors, and scholarships are based 
upon marks—marks obtained in multitudinous courses, hard or easy— 
marks given by scores of instructors either good-natured or strict. 
There is no standard of comparison of the kind essential to genuine 
emulation. With such a standard of comparison able men, independ- 
ently of other influence, will spur each other on to do themselves and 
their college credit. The loss of it is a very serious loss indeed.” 


We are reluctant to limit ourselves in quoting from this very 
instructive and incisive criticism of the “ Harvard system.” It 
will be possible, perhaps, for readers of the New Englander to 
procure the pamphlet and so possess themselves of all its informa- 
tion. In closing, however, we call attention to a different point. 
It is obvious that much has been gained for a trial of the “sys- 
tem,” and no little eclat for both its claims and its results, by 
creating the favorable prejudice that it is an advance or improve- 
ment upon the ordinary American conception of the “ college.” 
The “ Harvard system ” is popularly supposed to have more virtue 
a8 a system because born of the “University” idea. But Mr. 
Brearley plainly shows—what has indeed been shown before—- 

VOL. IX. 24 
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that no appeal can be taken to England or to Germany for prece- 
dents ; the plan adopted at Cambridge is absolutely without 
authority from experience had anywhere upon the face of the 
earth. Says Mr. Brearley :— 


‘*For such an application of the elective principle as that at Harvard 
there is no good precedent whatever. German universities lend it no 
countenance. English universities present nothing at all similar to it. 

In Germany men enter the university after receiving the unrivalled 
training of the Gymnasia, which carry students further in scholarship 
than most of our colleges do. At the Gymnasia they are treated like 
school-boys, and in the universities they have their freedom. This free. 
dom, however, is subject to one most important restriction. At the end 
of the university course a man must pass a severe examination, regu- 
lated by the State, or every important career is barred against him. 
His freedom in the university is subject to the necessity of preparing 
for these examinations. Mr. Matthew Arnold says almost every student 
has them in view, and that they include three or four days of paper 
work as well as six or eight hours of viva-voce examination. Since the 
misapprehension has been general in regard to the precedent of German 
universities, we quote from an article by Mr. R. T. Ely in Harper's 
Magazine for July, 1880 : ‘ There is no regulation,’ says Mr. Ely, ‘ to pre- 
vent a student of law from hearing a lecture, e. g., on the Agamemnon 
of Aischylus, but this rarely happens. Each one has the examination 
in mind which is to admit him into active life, and, as a rule, pursues 
only the studies required for passing it, and what is more, pursues 
them no farther than is likely to be demanded. * * * There are excep 
tions ; some study for the love of study, for the love of science, of truth, 
—but they are few. The professors who teach sciences not required for 
some examination complain that comparatively few students attend 
these lectures. Professor Wundt says in Mind, November, 1877: ‘It 
requires either compulsion or a specially lively interest to bring our 
doctors, lawyers, philologists to the philosophical lectures, But of late 
compulsion has for the most part ceased.’ Professor Wagner, Professor 
of Political Economy at Berlin, says only a small number of law stv- 
dents hear lectures on political economy, or any other lectures which 
are not absolutely required for examination. Over three thousand 
matriculated students and two thousand non-matriculated are in Berlin, 
and yet Zeller has few hearers, because his subject enters into few exam- 
inations. * * * The essence of the freedom which each university stu- 
dent has of selecting his studies is simply the freedom given to men of 
selecting their own professions. The door through which every German 
must pass into office or profession is the examination ; but the Minister 
of Instruction and other public authorities prescribe very minutely the 
studies required for each examination. * * * The student has only the 
option of pursuing those sciences where and in the order which he will’ 

Professor Lane, in an article on German Universities (vol. xlvi., No. 
Amer. Rev.), after speaking of the examinations for graduation from the 
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Gymnasia (Maturitatszeugniss) and the State examination which follows 
upon the university course, uses these words: ‘Take the two examina- 
tions away, and the whole university and lecture system of Germany 
would immediately drop to pieces.’ 

The precedents in England are also remote from the experiments at 
Harvard. Men have the right of election there, too, but their election 
must be made between broad lines of study, combinations of courses 
all cognate and closely allied. Early in their college life men follow a 
course which does not vary in essentials, some studying more mathe- 
matics than others, but all aiming at the same general training. For 
the last two years, more or less, men who are studying for honors, take, 
at Oxford, one or another of a half dozen schools, and, having chosen 
their school, they work within that department. These departments 
are, the old Oxford School par excellence; Litere humaniores, theology, 
modern history, jurisprudence, mathematics, and natural science. The 
school in modern history, for example, includes some political economy, 
constitutional law, political philosophy, and geography. In history 
proper it comprises the entire modern history of England, constitutional 
and political, a period in general history (say from 1648 to 1815), and a 
special subject studied from contemporaneous documents (say the 
French Revolution). A large choice is allowed in selecting the period 
of general history and special subject. A knowledge of French and 
power of writing English are both assumed. 

At Cambridge the schools (‘‘ Triposes ”) are more numerous, and the 
tutorial system is not so efficient as in the better colleges at Oxford. 

The work of men studying for honors (more than half the whole num- 
ber at Oxford) during these years is directed toward severe examina- 
tions at the end of the time,—examinations lasting five or six days, 
with six hours a day of written work, and including an hour of oral 
examination, for each man. The distinction and emoluments to be 
won by taking a first class in these examinations, make men most eager 
to succeed. College and university scholarships and college fellowships 
awarded upon competitive examination at many times and in various 
subjects, also do much to maintain high standards. Having these spurs 
to their ambition, English students are thrown upon themselves much 
as a young man would be who was beginning the world. But the col- 
lege community offers a strong guiding influence in the tutor, who acts 
as special friend and teacher for his pupil. We are able to say that in 
the best colleges at Oxford every undergraduate has some one amongst 
the teachers who is specially responsible for him, and to whom the stu- 
dent is consigned by the authority of the college. This tutor, as a part 
of his service to the college, is expected to know his pupil in a friendly 
way ; to help him plan out his work, lectures, and reading ; to advise 
him about all his interests ; to do a substantial amount of private work 
with him every week ; and, finally, to act as an intermediary between 
him and the college. This is the relationship of tutor frequently men- 
tioned in English biographies—a relationship that often gives direction 
to a man’s whole life. In Balliol College, ten men divide the tutorial 
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work for two hundred and fifteen undergraduates. This personal influ- 
ence is felt by the whole college to be a duty, and the task of making 
the most of a student is felt to be difficult enough if man himself and 
college codperate in every possible way. The analogy between college 
and family is accepted and not disclaimed. A college in Oxford is 
judged by her men—not by her buildings or endowments. The greatest 
teacher in Oxford has served there forty years, always in the same col- 
lege, and for fifteen years, as its head. Thatcollege is one of the poorest, 
but also the college of the highest standing in scholarship, and the most 
influential in Oxford. During all these forty years his college has re- 
ceived additions of not more than $250,000 to its funds. But through- 
out the British Empire are planted his pupils, governors of the people 
often, who well know the debt they owe him, and still claim him as 
their friend. 

Nor can American precedents be cited in favor of the Harvard system. 
Most of our colleges have so few teachers that the question of far-reach- 
ing extension of this principle has hardly come before them. We are 
able to say that leading advocates of an elective principle at Yale favor 
freedom of choice between departments of study. The Johns Hopkins 
University, which speaks with special authority, has a system of elec- 
tion between groups of studies, and also arranges so that each under- 
graduate has a ‘“‘ tutorial adviser.” 

Among Harvard men themselves the distrust of the present system is 
widespread and more and more outspoken. There is a strong opposi- 
tion in the Board of Overseers, and a Committee of the Overseers are 
now making what we hope will be a thorough review of the whole sub- 
ject. The College Faculty itself is by no means unanimous in accept- 
ing the measures we have discussed.” 






























ArticLe Il.—THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY THREE QUES- 
TIONS LATELY PROPOUNDED TO THE ALUMNI 
OF YALE, 













A circular letter to the Alumni of Yale under date of January, 1886, 
contains the following questions: 

1. Do you deem it for the best interests of Yale College that some 
change should be made in its Constitution. 

2. Do you favor the plan proposed by some classes of increasing the 
number of Fellows elected by the Alumni from six to twelve, leaving 
the Corporation in other respects unchanged ? 

8. Have you any other plan to suggest ? 











I. Tue first question at once suggests the thought that the 
Alumni are not in a position to know whether some change should 
be made in the constitution of the college or not. Certainly no 
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one who knows what is involved in the management of a college 
would undertake to answer such a question off-hand. Feelings 
and impressions in such a matter are of no value unless they are 
based on a thorough knowledge of facts, and this is unattainable 
by most of us. Indeed, it would appear that one of our ablest 
representatives, after enjoying the advantages of two terms of 
office, may be ignorant of important facts while attempting to 
answer this question. What chance then do the rest of us stand 
of forming a correct judgment upon it ? 

II. The second question means, should we elect a majority of 
the Fellows, and so assume control of the college through our rep- 
resentatives? Our unwillingness to answer the first question does 
not shut us off from discussing the matter of the government of 
a college by its Alumni. 

This subject does not necessarily involve the abstract question 
of the right of suffrage; but since that question has been raised 
elsewhere in this connection, it would be well to have it settled. 
Does the fact that we are graduates give us “a moral right” to 
take part in governing the college? Harsh criticism of a gentle- 
man for answering this question in the negative does not refute 
his answer. In particular, calling his expression of opinion a 
“stinging insult,” or being “inexpressibly shocked” by it, can 
have little weight with the body of Alumni, since people differ so 
widely both in their readiness to be insulted and in their capacity 
for being shocked. It is to be hoped that some one of those who 
feel so sure on this matter of “right to vote” will make a calm 
statement of the grounds upon which the belief is based. Until 
this is done, many of us will doubtless continue to regard our 
franchise not as a matter of right which we can claim, or of senti- 
ment about which we may become excited, but rather as one of 
practical administration which should be considered mainly from 
a business point of view. Considered thus, a discussion of its 
“expediency” is perfectly legitimate, and is especially timely 
now that the matter of extending it is being agitated. 

Appeals to the great principles of representative government 
are out of place, for we choose rulers not for ourselves but for 
others.* If these principles were applicable, the Faculty ought 

* See, for substance, page 23 of the pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Corpora- 
tion of Yale College Historically and Practically Considered for the 
Information of Graduates Interested in Larger Alumni Representation 
in the Corporation, by the Chairman of a Class Committee on this Sub- 
ject.” Second edition, 1886. Mr. Porter says, ‘‘ The denial of the fullest 
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to elect the Fellows. Nor can we get much help from the goy- 
ernment of business corporations by directors chosen by the 
stockholders, though the analogy may at first seem more nearly 
complete. Our interest in our college, while it should transcend 
in constancy and dignity any mere pecuniary interest, is as a 
matter of fact so variable in degree, and is apt to be so erratic 
in its manifestations, that we may seriously question the safety 
of entrusting to it the vast and varied interests of a great univer. 
sity. (Witness the way in which a recent writer in the Nation 
manifests Ais regard for his Alma Mater.) After all has been 
said that can be said about devotion to one’s college, the fact 
remains that the sentiment which attaches a graduate to it is apt 
to lack either the stimulus or the restraint of a personal stake in 
its welfare. The result is likely to be indifference, or reckless 
criticism with a tendency to rush into print, either of which would 
be improbable in the case of attachment to a person, or of pecuniary 
or professional interest in a place or an institution. 

What we need for our guidance in answering the second ques- 
tion is a reliable statement of the experience of other colleges in 
this matter of election of Trustees by their graduates. In the 
pamphlet published for our information and distributed with the 
questions we are considering, it is said that “we have too many 
cases before our eyes of colleges which are enjoying greatly 
increased prosperity from the enlarged interest in and manage- 
ment of them by their graduates.”* These are just the colleges 
we want to hear from, and as there are so many of them it must 
be possible to collect the facts and place them before us. But 
glowing accounts of their prosperity will not throw light upon 
the matter in hand unless it can be shown with reasonable cer- 
tainty that this prosperity results from graduate representation 
by election on their boards of trust and management. Harvard 
has elsewhere been referred to in this connection. But Harvard 
has two boards, one of which is a strictly selfperpetuating one, 
and the other is chosen by the Alumni. Care should be taken 
not to attribute to one of these boards an influence and success 
in managment which may be due to the other. It should also be 
noticed that the one which is elected by the Alumni is not per 


right of representation to the Alumni of the College, who have the 
largest interest in its welfare, in favor of a church organization which, 
nominally, has nothing to do with it, is opposed to the principles of our 
civil government.” 

* The pamphlet already referred to, page 23. The italics are mine. 
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mitted to originate legislation. Present indications are that 
some of our Alumni would not long remain quiet under such a 
restriction, the simple statement of which shows how different 
the Harvard system is from that which they aim to introduce at 
Yale. 

No successful attempt that I know of has yet been made to 
show that Harvard’s recent prosperity has resulted from this 
carefully guarded participation in her government which has 
been granted to her Alumni. If this is indeed the case, such a 
noticeable result can surely be traced to such a patent source. 
In doing this, suitable allowance must of course be made for the 
attractions of the elective system, and for the remarkable power 
of President Eliot to secure money for the college. 

Can an instance be cited of an American college or university 
adapted to comparison with Yale which has really been committed 
to the control of its Alumni? If such an one exists, an account 
of its successful management will be worth volumes of rhetoric 
on the probable success of a like experiment at Yale. If none 
can be found, this fact is full of significance and the reasons for 
it should be carefully considered ? 

The importance of a preponderating element of stability in the 
management of a college is evident and has already been dwelt 
upon by others. It has a vital relation not only to the matter of 
keeping good faith with past benefactors, but also to the matter 
of securing future endowments. In this connection the difference 
should be noted between those donations small in average value 
though perhaps of considerable aggregate amount which result 
from occasional appeals to the body of Alumni, and those which 
come from wealthy individuals who may or may not be graduates. 
The former donations may carry the college through a tight place, 
but the latter must be mainly relied upon for permanent founda- 
tions, and, in general, for any considerable expansion. The former 
might be secured in the first flush of victory after a campaign 
like the one now inaugurated, but how about the latter? A 
careful study of the history of college benefactions will undoubt- 
edly show that large donors, whether graduates or not, take a 
long look into the future and strive to make sure that their 
favorite interests will be permanently cherished. How will they 
be affected if the college is handed over to a body of men who, 
whatever their character may be now, are liable from the very 
nature of a college constituency to change in another generation 
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beyond the possibility of human power to control? That these 
large donors are at present conspicuous by their absence is not a 
valid reason for dismissing this consideration, for one of the 
problems before the college at this very time is how to secure 
them. 

It is certainly unwise to fasten an institution too firmly to the 
past. A ship which is moored to a rock is likely to be wrecked 
in the first storm. But in escaping the rock care should be taken 
to avoid being swallowed up in a quicksand. As to Yale, the 
advance she has made during the past twenty years abundantly 
shows that she has not been moored to a rock. Now that further 
advance and more vigorous growth are needed, what is to prevent 
securing them with substantially the same constitution as the one 
under which so much has already been accomplished ? 

Ill. The well known modesty of our Alumni will probably 
occasion a scarcity of answers to the third question. We may 
therefore be thankful that one plan has already been uninten- 
tionally suggested for us in the pamphlet from which two cita- 
tions have already been made. The writer says (page 26), “The 
clerical Fellows of Yale College are intelligent gentlemen, sin- 
cerely desirous of promoting the prosperity of the college,” and 
(page 24) “there is no evidence tending to prove that these gen- 
tlemen would obstinately, and merely for the sake of winning 
applause from a few bigots, obstruct progress, after the whole 
question [of allowing themselves to be swamped] had been calmly 
and fairly discussed, and a satisfactory conclusion arrived at in 
the affirmative by the majority of the alumni.” (The words in 
brackets are mine and are intended to supply briefly what the 
context shows to be the writer’s meaning.) But what is the 
occasion for swamping such men? Their devotion to the college 
is counted on to give the Alumni at one stroke a blank check for 
all coming time; but as the greater includes the less, why will 
not this same devotion be found equal to all reasonable drafts 
which may be made upon it from time to time if their majority 
in the Corporation should be left undisturbed? The plan unin- 
tentionally suggested in this citation therefore is that the gentle 
men in question be permitted to retain their present excellent 
opportunities for “ promoting the prosperity of the college.” Mr. 
Porter toward the close of his pamphlet goes on to say, “If they 
[the Alumni] are eager, energetic, and united in pledging them- 
selves to give renewed efforts to help the college, if allowed the 
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control of it through their representatives, there is reason to 
believe this grand step forward, and out of the ruts of provincialism, 
will not be delayed for long.” (The italics are mine.) Why 
attach such a condition to such a pledge? Or how can we ask the 
clerical Fellows to help the college by giving up their control of it, 
if we make our efforts to help the college depend upon our getting 
control of it? On this showing, which would seem to be most 
needed, a reorganization of the Corporation, or a different spirit 


toward the college on the part of the Alumni? 
C. H. Smrrn. 





Articte III.—DR. STILLE’S VIEWS OF COLLEGE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Cuartes J. Stitt’, LL.D., formerly Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has published an answer to Mr. John A. Por- 
ter’s letter, fromm which we make some extracts. 


“T speak with some degree of confidence on this subject, because 
during twelve years I was Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
where more than a thousand students received instruction in five differ- 
ent departments, and where the system you advocate was substantially 
the one in force. This organization, as I knew it, was so dismal a fail- 
ure, that I feel compelled by the love I bear Yale College, and by my 
anxiety for its future welfare, to protest against the adoption of a 
similar scheme of government for the management of its affairs.” 


Mr. Stillé’s exposition of the mismanagement of these “ gradu- 
ate” trustees is too long for our space. At the close of it he 
Says : 

“This was done by a Board, one-third of whom were gradutes of the 
University, and who were precisely the same kind of men in business 
and social position as would be placed in the corporation of Yale Col- 
lege if your plan was adopted.” 


He adds: 


“The lesson taught by this experience was, that a man may be a good 
lawyer, or a good doctor, or a warm friend of education, or even a good 
man of business, and yet not necessarily a good trustee, an office the 
difficult and delicate duties of which, so far as instruction is concerned, 
there is but one way of learning, and that is by careful study and con- 
stant observation.” 

“One such illustration of what trustees of this class have proved to 
be in a typical case is worth any number of speculative arguments as to 
what they might be or ought to be.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Proressor CHartes F, Jonunson’s THREE AMERICANS AND 
THREE ENGLISHMEN is a series of six lectures on Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Hawthorne, Emerson, and Longfellow, pub- 
lished in the form in which they were delivered before the students 
of Trinity College, Hartford. Such a series of lectures may be 
flatteringly successful with the original auditors and yet fail in 
the reading world. The college instructor is pretty sure of giving 
his audience just what it needs, for he can estimate its general 
knowledge or ignorance with more or less accuracy. And by 
allusions to matters immediately familiar to it, by a single quota- 
tion or phrase, or particular suggestive word, he can excite and 
control an interest that would not be felt by an out-in-the-world 
reader or hearer. This partly explains why many fondly remenm- 
bered college lectures often lose their interest when read after 
the subjects have grown slightly rusty in our minds. Mr. John. 
son’s six papers are of a better class. He has read widely, has 
studied the subjects carefully, and writes in a philosophical vein 
throughout. We understand that the student who has followed 
him through a course of teaching can read between the lines much 
more than is seen by the uninitiated. But Mr. Johnson’s style is so 
agreeable, and his illustrations are so apt, that the general reader 
must feel a most genuine interest in the book. It is not intended 
for the specialist, but for the many who wish some introductory 
guidance in the fields of literature, and to such it can be safely 
recommended. But however familiar one may be with the work 
or Coleridge or Shelley, he will find much that is valuable in the 
papers devoted to them in this collection. There are many quo- 
table passages throughout the book, and bits of pointed criticism 
are always inviting, whether we accept or deny them. Of Cole- 
ridge he says: “‘He is the only man that is very great as an 
imaginative writer and as a logician, for though Plato was a great 
literary artist, we 4o not know that he was a poet of the first 
rank.” . . . “Coleridge deserves better than Shakespere the 
epithet ‘myriad minded.’ For Shakespere’s powers, as far as we 
know, were powers of representation only, preceded of course by 
vivid perception—the most vivid that ever glowed in a mortal’s 
brain—but not by conscious painstaking analysis.” 
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Of Shelley: “Shelley’s personality counts for more than his 
poetry.” ... “ For me, Shelley stands in the history of English Lit- 
erature as the representative of the idea of youth. His unconscious 
chivalry, his naive assumption that if he proclaims the truth the 
world will be glad to hear, his eager, abrupt questionings, his hot 
enmity to injustice, his incapacity for understanding the power and 
value of conventionalisms, and the necessity of slow, painful, dis- 
couraging effort, if society is to be lifted on a higher plane, are the 
characteristics of a noble, misguided—or rather unguided—boy, 
of one who is ‘nearer the millenial man.’” “There is little in 
the way of literary study that is pleasanter than the reading of 
Wordsworthian criticism,” writes Mr. Johnson, and the first 
essay in the series is an agreeable proof of this. Elsewhere he 
writes: “The power and scope of poetry is perhaps less now 
than it was thirty years ago. It shuns its true subject matter, 
shirks the business of life, and dallies with its baubles, rondeau 
and triolet and ballade.” The conspicuous tendency of all the 
rhymsters and young poets of to-day to follow the labyrinthian 
paths of Dobson and Lang, without considering whether they 
have the muse’s fine spun clew to guide them, might be looked 
upon as a mere exaggerated feature of a properly directed move- 
ment. But careful observers have noticed that the poets treated 
in Mr. Jobnson’s work are read less by the present generation in 
the colleges than by the students of a decade past. The fondness 
for artificiality, mere polished wit, makes Wordsworth notably 
less popular, and some of the best minds in our colleges to-day 
have complained that they could not enjoy Wordsworth, though 
they had tried. If such lectures as Mr. Johnson gives can keep 
the coming generation from going back to Pope for poetical 
nutriment, a true missionary work will be accomplished. 


ERNEST .WHITNEY. 


Suetpon’s History of Curisttan Docrrine.* — Professor 
Sheldon’s History of Doctrine is not sufficiently copious to admit 
of a very full consideration of the succession of topics. He is 
compelled to confine himself to summaries and condensed state- 
ments. Nor is there room for any extended citation from 
authors, which is of so much value and interest to inquisitive 

* History of Christian Doctrine. By HENRY C. SHELDON, Professor of Histori- 


cal Theology in Boston University. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1886. 
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students. But within the limits prescribed by the plan, the work 
is instructive and interesting. The style is lucid and forcible, 
The characterization of theologica! authors and of their tenets ig 
in the main just. Intermingled with the historical narrative of 
the progress of opinion and discussion, there are brief criticisms, 
generally conceived in a discriminating and catholic spirit. The 
work is a readable and valuable auxiliary in the prosecution of 
theological studies. 


Current Discussions in TuEro.tocy.*—The Year-book for 
1885, recently issued by the Professors of the Chicago Theo- 
logical School, is a report and brief critical survey of the contri- 
butions to theology in different countries during the year just 
gone. Each of the Professors reviews the writings in his own 
department, making mention of the various books and notable 
essays which have appeared, and interweaving comments and sug- 
gestions. Without implying any disparagement of its prede- 
cessors, this volume strikes us as much the best of the series, 
The writers have collected in their net almost everything worthy 
of special attention. They have prepared a book which is highly 
creditable to the Chicago Faculty, and which deserves a cordial 
welcome. 


Suepp, Docrrine or Enpiess PunisumEent.f—This is a sturdy 
defense of the view of future punishment ordinarily held by the 
evangelical churches. In three chapters the author presents, 
first a very brief history of the doctrine, secondly, the Biblical 
argument, and thirdly, the rational argument. The latter chapter 
is a reprint of his well known article in the February number (1885) 
of the North American Review. The chapter on the Biblical argu- 
ment occupies rather more than a hundred pages and is devoted 
to a discussion of the meaning of Sheol and Hades, and of the 
adjective aionios. In respect to the latter he maintains that 
aionios (everlasting) 1s a time word and only a time word, denoting 
duration, more or less; that the Scriptures speak of two and only 
two aiones or ages ; that an indefinite series of limited “ ages” with 
no final endless age is a Pagan and Gnostic and not a Biblical 


* Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Vol. III. Chicago: Fleming H. Revel. 1885. 

+ The Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By Wiu1am G. T. Sepp, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. 12mo, pp. 163. 
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conception ; that the present age or won is “ time” and the future 
age is “eternity ;” that when the word occurs in the plural, it is used 
simply for rhetorical effect, to represent the present limited age as 
composed of a number of lesser ages or cycles, just as the sum 
total of earthly time is denominated “the centuries,” or “the 
ages” ; and that if a person or thing belongs to the present won or 
age the adjective wontan must be taken in its limited signification, 
to correspond to its substantive, but if it belongs to the future 
age, it must be understood in its unlimited signification. 

After quoting passages from the Scriptures in support of these 
positions, the author proceeds to speak of the nature of future 
punishment, as accompanied by consciousness, and takes issue 
sharply with the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked, or 
the extinction of consciousness as constituting the punishment. 
Here his argument would be more forcible and conclusive by the 
admission of three at least of the eight reasons he advances. The 
remainder of the chapter is devoted to a refutation of what the 
author calls “the form of Universalism, which is the most re- 
spectable and therefore the most dangerous,” “ which contends 
that redemption through the vicarious atonement of Christ is 
extended into the next world,” “that the Holy Spirit is regenera- 
ting sinners in the intermediate state,” and that “the day of judg- 
ment instead of the day of death is the dividing line between time 
and eternity.” However inconsistent with the general drift of 
the Scriptures these views may be, it is certainly wrong to say 
that the position that death is not a finality for the impenitent 
sinner is necessarily “a form of Universalism,” although con- 
fessedly it might, in more or less cases, issue in that form of error, 
or be connected with it. In the interests of truth and candor it 
must also be said that many of the passages of the Scriptures 
which the author quotes against these views, especially those from 
the Old Testament, do not legitimately admit of this application. 
The parable of Dives is worth more in the way of argument than 
a score of such passages as “Shall the dead arise and praise 
thee?”; and at this day to quote Gen. vi. 3, “ My Spirit shall not 
for ever strive,” as referring to the converting influence of the 
Holy Spirit is simply marvellous, 

It cannot but excite surprise, also, that the author has entered 
upon a labored defense of the exploded view that the Sheol of 
the Old Testament and the Hades of the New should in many 
passages be rendered Hell, as distinctly indicating the place of 
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future punishment. In justice to him, however, it must be said 
that no fuller or stronger defense of this view can any where be 
found. But its logic and exegesis are both seriously at fault. It 
does not follow that, because “the wicked shall be turned into 
Sheol,” their punishment iz Sheol is expressly declared, any more 
than we can draw such an inference from the sad utterance of 
Jacob, “I will go down to Sheol to my son mourning ;” or from the 
prayer of Job, “ O that thou wouldst hide me in Sheol.” The fact 
is that the reward of obedience in the Old Testament, which was 
made prominent in the theocratic system, was /ife, long life with 
its blessings, and the cutting off of life was the punishment 
threatened. What lay beyond in the case of the wicked, might 
indeed be conjectured, but was not distinctly revealed. Enough 
that they had every thing to fear. This explains, too, why the 
righteous in the Old Testament, are not said to be sent to Sheol. 
They were to live long on the earth, instead of being quickly sent 
to Sheol. In their case, also, the hope and even expectation of some- 
thing higher and brighter beyond, in the favor of God, sometimes 
breaks out. But upon the whole the imperfect knowledge of a 
future state possessed by the Hebrews before the time of Christ 
found expression in the general and indefinite term, Sheol, as the 
place of the departed, the underworld, where the dead were con- 
ceived of as living, but in a faint and shadowy way. Accordingly 
the American Revisers were correct in deciding to give to the 
word, in the sixty-five cases in which it occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment, its Hebrew form, as expressing the true idea—the place of 
departed spirits—and in never rendering it “grave” or “hell,” 
which*would be either inadequate or misleading. In the revised 
Norwegian version, now nearly completed, which has taken 4 
very high rank, the same course has been adopted, in the ren- 
dering Dodsriget, the kingdom of death. 

These strictures must not be allowed to render us insensible to 
the vigor and manly earnestness of the book and to the very many 
excellent thoughts it contains. It is only to be regretted that 
they are interwoven at times with extreme doctrinal views, and 
exhibit{in’general an entire forgetfulness, apparently, of the pro- 
gressive character of divine revelation. Not a few therefore, 
who regard the truth which the author aims to establish as one 
from which there is no escape either on the ground of Scripture 
or reason, will be obliged to differ from him on the validity of 
some! of his arguments. But no one can fail to recognize the 
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calmness and dignity with which the discussion is conducted and 
the entire absence of derogatory epithets in regard to those whose 


views he rejects and endeavors to refute. 
GEORGE E. Day. 


Lorze’s OuTLINEs oF Psycnotocy.*-— We are glad to welcome 
another volume in this delightful series of Outline Studies in 
Lotze. And in this instance we have to thank Professor Ladd 
for the gem of the series. Students of Lotze will, we think, agree 
with Professor Ladd in his high appreciation of the quality of 
Lotze’s work in this his most congenial field, and the estimation 
which the translator places upon this particular volume is not 
unduly high. “It is not likely ”—the translator observes—“ that 
any other compend of truths touching the Science of Mind, at 
once so brief and comprehensive, is to be found in all the lit- 
erature of the subject. I am sure there is no other by so mature 
and competent an authority.” 

The book is even better than a compend of truths or principles ; 
it fulfills all the requirements of the best introduction to the 
Science of Psychology, and in the hands of a competent teacher 
no better book could be made the basis of class-room instruction. 
It is the unique merit of these Outlines that they are so compre- 
hensive and at the same time so full and distinct. Though embrac- 
ing a wide range and great variety of topics, each subject is made 
fully intelligible. All the significant phenomena of psychical life 
come before us in a description that is remarkably succinct and 
clear; and the special problems of Psychology are treated with a 
comprehensive knowledge, a keenness of insight, and subtilty of 
analysis, that belong in an eminent degree to Lotze. 

The subject matter of the book before us is occupied essentially 
with these two questions: 1st. “ Under what conditions and by 
means of what forces do the individual processes of the spiritual 
life originate, and how do they combine with and modify each 
other so as to bring to pass the whole of the spiritual life?” 2d. 
What is the nature of that subject that leads this life—the nature 
of that peculiar entity called the soul? The book falls naturally 
into two parts, which under the general subject, “The Single 
Elements of the Inner Life,” treats of the basis and beginning of 
knowledge and sensation, the elaboration of these impressions by 
means of the soul’s own peculiar action, and the forms of reflex and 

* Outlines of Psychology. Dictated Portions of the Lectures of HERMANN Lorze. 
Translated and Edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Col- 
jege. Boston: Ginn & Co. pp. 157. 
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voluntary actions that result from this inner developed life of the 
soul. In the second part it is the nature of the soul, its connection 
and interaction with the body, that is the subject of a most inter. 
esting and suggestive discussion. 

The appearance in English of the complete works of Lotze in so 
far from rendering these Outlines of his philosophy of less value 
will, we are confident, only augment their usefulness. The student 
who will comprehend the entire philosophy of Lotze cannot dis- 
pense with these invaluable epitomes of the system, and the 
teacher who essays the task of expounding the Microcosmus of 
Lotze will find these Outlines indispensable to his success. 

Professor Ladd is to be especially congratulated on the appear- 
ance of this volume, inasmuch as the subject itself is of such 
intense interest, and particularly because the translation is even 


more successful than those that have preceded it. 
Joun E. RUSSELL, 
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